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INTOLERANCE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


This intolerance of other people’s na- 
tures is one of the greatest causes of 
domestic unhappiness. The perfect 
householders are they who make their 
household rule so flexible that all sorts 
of differing natures may find room to 
yrow and expand and express them- 
selves without infringing upon others. 

Some women are endowed with a 

tact for understanding human nature 
and guidng it. They give a sense of 
largeness and freedom; they find a 
place for every one, see at once what 
every one is good for, and are inspired 
by nature with the happy wisdom of 
not wishing or asking of any human 
being more than that human being 
was made to give. 
_ Again, there are others who lay the 
foundations of family life so narrow, 
straight, and strict, that there is room 
in them only for themselves and peo- 
ple exactly like themselves ; and hence 
comes much misery. 

A man and woman come together 
out of different families and races,often 
united by one or two sympathies, with 
many differences. Their first wisdom 
would be to find out each other’s na- 
ture, and accommodate to it as a fixed 
fact; instead of which, how many 
spend their lives in a blind fight with 
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an opposite nature, as good as iheir 
own in its way, but not capable of 
meeting their requirements. 

A woman trained in an exact, thriv- 
ing business family, where her father 
and brothers bore everything along with 
true worldly skill and energy, falls in 
love with a literary man, who knows 
nothing of affairs, whose life is in his 
library and his pen. Shall she vex and 
torment herself and him because he is 
nota business man? Shall she constantly 
hold up to him the example of her fath- 
er and brothers, and how they would 
manage in this and that case ? or shall 
she say cheerily and once for ali to 
herself,—** My husband has no talent 
for business ; that is not his forte ; but 
then he has talents far more interest- 
ing. I cannot have everything; let him 
go on undisturbed, and do what he 
can do well, and let me try to make up 
for what he cannot do ; and if there be 
disabilities come on us in consequence 
of what we neither of us can do, let us 
both take them cheerfully ?” 

But the evils of domestic intolerance 
increase with the birth of children. As 
parents come together out of different 
families, with ill-assorted peculiarities, 
so children are born to them with na- 
tures differing from their own and 
from each other. 

The parents seize on their first new 
child as a piece of special property 
which they are forthwith to turn to 
their own account. The poor little 
waif, just drifted on the shores of 
Time, has perhaps folded up in it a 
character as positive as that of either 
parent; but, for all that, its future 
course is marked out for it, all ar- 
ranged and predetermined. 
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John has a perfect mania for literary 
distinction. His own education was 
somewhat imperfect, but he is deter- 
mined his children shall be prodegies. 
His first-born turns out a girl, who is 
to write like Madame de Stael,—to be 
an able, accomplished woman. He 
bores her with literature from her ear- 
liest years, reads extracts from Milton 
to her when she is only eight years 
old, and is secretly longing to be play- 
ing with her doll’s wardrobe. He 
multiplies gvovernesses, spares no ex- 
pense, and when, after all, his daugh- 
ter turns out to be only a very pretty, ’ 
sensible, domestic girl, fond of cross- 
stitching embroidery y; and with a more 
decided vocation for sponge cake and 
pickles than for poetry and compo- 
sition, he is disappointed and treats 
her coldly ; and she is unhappy and 
feels that she has vexed her parents, 
because she cannot be what Nature 
never meant her to be. If John had 

taken meekly the present that Mother 
Nature gave him, and humbly set him- 
self to inquire what it was and what it 
was good for, he might have had years 
of happiness with a modest, amiable, 
and domestic daughter, to whom had 
been given the instinct to study house- 
hold good. 

But, again, a bustling, pickling, pre- 
serving, stocking-knittiug, universal- 
housekeeping woman has a daughter 
who dreams over her SC eliiiemraork 
and hides a book under her s ampler, 
are straying in 
Greece, Rome, Germany,—who is read- 
ing, studying, thinking, writing, with- 
out knowing why; and the mother sets 
herself to fight this nature, and to 
make the dreamy scholar into a driv- 
ing,thoroughgoing woman of business. 
How many tears are shed, how much 
temper wasted, how much time lost,in 
such encounters! A clever Yankee 
housekeeper, fruitful of resources, can 
work with any tools or with no tools 
at all. If she absolutely cannot get 
a tack hammer with a claw on one end, 
she can take up carpet-nails with an 
iron spoon, and drive them down with 
a flat-iron ; and she has sense enough 
not to scold, though she does her work 
with them at considerable disadvan- 
tage. She knows that she is working 
with tools made for another purpose, 
and never thinks of being angry at 
their unhandiness. She might have 
equal patience with a daughter un- 
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handy in phy sical things, but acute 
and skilful in mental ones, if she once 
had the idea suggested to her. 

An ambitious man has a son whom 
he destines to a learned profession. He 
is to be the Daniel Webster of the 


family. The boy has a robust, muscu- 
lar frame, creat physical vigor and en- 


terprise, a bright and active brain in all 
that may beacquired through the bodily 
senses, but which is dull and confused 
and wandering when put to abstract 
book knowledge. He knows every 
ship at the wharf, her build, tonnage 
and sailing qualities ; he knows every 
railroad engine, its power, speed, and 
hours of coming and going; he is always 
busy, sawing, hammering, planing, 
digging, driving, making bar gains, 
with his head full of plans, all rel ating 
to sometiiing outward and physical. 
In all these matters his mind works 
strongly, his ideas are clear, his 0 bser- 
vation acute, his conversation sensible 
and worth listening to. 

The great trouble with the so-called 
classical course of education is, that it 
is made strictly for but one class of 
minds, which it drills in respects for 
which they have by nature an apti- 
tude, and to which it presents scarcely 
enough of difficulty to make it a men- 
tal discipline, while to another and 
equally valuable class of minds it pre- 
sents difficulties so great as actually to 
crush and discourage. There are, we 
will venture to say, in every ten boys 
in Boston, four, and those not the dull- 
est or poorest in quality, who could 
never go through the discipline of the 
Boston Latin School without such a 
strain on the brain and nervous sy stem 
as would leave them no power for any- 
thing else. 

A bright, intelligent boy, whose tal- 
ents lay in the line of natural phi loso- 
phy and mechanics, passed with bril- 
liant success through the Boston Eng- 
lish High School. ~.He won the first 
medals, ‘and felt all that pride and en- 
thusiasm which belong to a succes sful 
student. He entered the Latin C sol 

cal School as the next step on his w 
to a collegiate education. With a ae 
philosophic and reasoning brain, he 
had a very poor verbal and textual 
memory ; and here he began to see 
himself distanced by boys. who had 
hitherto looked up to him. They could 
rattle off catalogues of names ; they 
could do so all the better from the 
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habit of not thinking of what they 
studied. They could commit the Latin 
Grammar, coarse print and fine, and 
run through the interminable mazes of 
Greek accents and Greek inflections. 
This boy of large mind and brain found 
himself always behindhand, and be- 
came, in time, utterly discouraged ; no 
amount of study could place him on 
an equality with ‘his former inferiors. 
His health failed and he dropped from 
school. Many a fine fellow has been 
lost to himself, and lost to an educated 
life, by just such failure. The collegi- 
ate system is like a great coal screen : 
every piece not of a certain size must 
fall through. This may do well enough 
for screening coal ; but what if it were 
used indiscriminately for a mixture of 
coal and diamonds ? 

Now we are not among those who 
decry the Greek and Latin classics. 
We think it a glorious privilege to 
read both those erand old tongues,and 
that an intelligent, cultivated man who 
isshut out from the converse of the 
splendid minds of those olden times, 
loses a part of his birthright; and 
therefore it is that we mourn that but 
one dry, hard, technical path, one 
sharp, straight, narrow way, is allowed 
into so goodly a land of knowledg. 
We think there is no need that the 
study of Greek and Latin should be 
made such a horror. 

Is there not many a master of Eng- 
lish, many a writer and orator, who 
could not repeat from memory the list 
of nouns ending in y that form their 
plural in ies, with the exceptions un- 
der it? How many of us could do 
this? Would it help a good writer 
and fluent speaker to know the whole 
of Murray’s Grammar by heart, or does 
real knowledge of a language ever 
come in this way ? 

On no subject is there more intoler- 
ant judgment, and more suffering from 
such intoleaance, than on the much 
mooted one of the education of chil- 
dren. 

Treatises on education require alto- 
gether’ too much of parents, and im- 
pose burdens of responsibility on ten- 
der spirits which crush the life and 
re. iy out of them. Parents have been 

talked to as if each child came to them 
oft, pulpy mass, which they were toa 
pinch and pull and pat and stroke into 
Shape quite at their leisure,—and a 
good pattern being placed before “lg 
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they were to proceed immediately to 
set up and construct a human being in 
conformity therewith. 

It is strange that believers in the di- 
vine inspiration of the Bible should 
have entertained this idea, overlook- 
ing the constant and affecting declara- 
tion of the Great Heavenly Father that 
He has nourished and brought up 
children and they have rebelled against 
Ilim, together with His constant ap- 
peals,x—* What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have not 
done in it ? Wherefore, when I looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes?” If 
even God, wiser, better, purer, more 
loving, admits Ilimself baftled in this 
ereat work, is it expedient to say to 
human beings that the forming power, 
the deciding force, of a child’s charac- 
ter isin their hands ? 

Many a poor feeble woman’s health 
has been strained to breaking, and her 
life darkened, by the laying on her 
shoulders of a burden of responsibility 
that never ought to have been placed 
there ; and many a mother has been 
hindered from using such powers as 
God has given her, because some pre- 
conceived mode of operation has been 
set up before her which she could no 
more make effectual than David could 
wear the armor of Saul. 

A gentle, loving, fragile creature 
marries a strong-willed, energetic man, 
and by the laws of natural descent has 
a boy given to her of twice her amount 
of will and energy. She is just as 
helpless, in the mere struggle of will 
and authority with such a child, as 
she would be in a physical wrestle 
with a six foot man. 

What then? Ilas Nature left her 
helpless for her duties ? Not if she un- 
derstands her nature, and acts in the 
line of it. She has no power of com- 
mand, but.she has power of persua- 
sion. She can neither bend nor break 
the boy’s iron will, but she can melt 
it. She has tact to avoid the conflict 
in which she would be worsted. She 
can charm, amuse, please, and make 
willing ; and her fine and subtile in- 
fluences, weaving themselves about 
him day after day, become more and 
more powerful. Let her alone, and she 
will have her boy yet. 

But now some bustling mother-in- 
law or other privileged — expounder, 

says to her,— 
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‘‘ My dear, it’s your solemn duty to 
break that boy’s will. I broke my 
boy’s will short off. Keep your whip 
in sight, meet him at every turn, fight 
him whenever he crosses you, never 
let him get him one victory, and finally 
his will will be wholly subdued.” 

Such advice is mischievous, because 
what it proposes is as utter an impos- 
sibility to the woman’s nature as for a 
cow to scratch up worms for her calf, 
or a hen to suckle her chickens. 

There are men and women of strong, 
resolute will who are gifted with the 
power of governing the will of others. 
Suce persons can govern in this way— 
and their government being in the line 
of their nature, acting strongly, con- 
sistently, naturally, makes everything 
move harmoniously. Let them be con- 
tent with their own success, but let 
them not set up as general education- 
doctors, or apply their experience to 
all possible cases. 

Again, there are others, and among 
them some of the loveliest and purest 
natures, Who have no power of com- 
mand. They have sufficient tenacity 
of will as respects their own course, 
but have no compulsory power over 
the wills of others. Many such women 
have been most successful mothers‘ 
when they followed the line of their 
own natures, and did not undertake 
what they never could do. 

Influence is a slower acting force than 
authority. It seems weaker, but in 
the long run it often effects more. It 
always does better than mere force and 
authority Without its gentle modify- 
ing power. 

She who obtains an absolute and per- 
fect government over a child, so that 
he obeys, certainly and almost ‘mechan- 
ically produces effects which are more 
appreciable in their immediate action 
on family life ; her family will be more 
orderly, her children in their childhood 
will do her more credit. 

But she who has consciously no pow- 
er of this kind, whose children are 
of turbulent and unmanageable, need 
not despair if she feel that through 
affection, reason, and conscience, she 
still retains a strong influence over 
them. If she cannot evovern her boy, 
she can do even a. better thing if she 

‘an inspire him with a purpose to gov- 
crn himself; for a boy taught to gov- 
ern himself is a better achievement 

than a boy merely governed. 
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If a mother, therefore, is high prin- 
cipled, religious, affectionate, if she 
never uses craft or deception, if she 
governs her temper and sets a good 
example, let her hold on in good hope, 
though she cannot produce ‘the dliscip- 
line of a man-of-war in her noisy little 
flock, or make all move as smoothly as 
some other woman to whom God has 
given another and different talent; and 
let her not be discouraged, if she seem 
often to accomplish but little in that 
arduous work of forming human char- 
acter wherein the great Creator of the 
world has declared Himself at times 
baftled. 

Family tolerance must take great 
account of the stages and periods of de- 
velopment and gr rowth in children. 

The passage of a human being from 
one stage of development to another, 
like the sun’s passage across the equa- 
tor, frequently has its storms and tem- 
pests. The change to manhood and 
womanhood very “often involves brain, 
nerves, body and soul in confusion ; 
the child sometimes seems lost to him- 
self and his parents,—his very nature 
changing. In this sensitive state come 
restless desires, unreasonable longings, 
unsettled purposes ; ; and the fatal habit 
of indulgence in deadly stimulants, 
ruining all the life, often springs from 
the cravings of this transition period. 

Ifere must come in the patience of 
the saints. The restlessness must be 
soothed, the family hearth must be 
tolerant enough to keep there the boy, 
whom Satan will receive and cherish 
if the mother does not.. The male ele- 
ment sometimes pours into a boy like 
the tides in the Bay of Fundy, with 
tumult and tossing. He is noisy, vo- 
ciferous, uproarious, and seems bent 
only on disturbance ; he despises con- 
ventionalities,he hates parlors,he longs 
for the woods, the converse of rough 
men, and kicks at restraint of all 
kinds. Have patience now, let love 
have its perfect work, and in a year or 
two, if no deadly physical habit sets 
in, a quiet, well-mannered gentlemen 
will be evolved. Meanwhileif he does 
not wipe his shoes, and if he will fling 
his hat upon the floor, and tear his 
clothes, and bang and hammer and 
shout, and cause general confusion in 
his belongings, do not despair ; for if 
you only get your son, the hat and 
clothes and shoes and noise and con- 
fusion do not matter. Any amount of 
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toleration that keeps a boy contented 
at home is treasure well expended at 
this time of life. 
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THE WELL. 


BY JOHN PIERPOINT. 


When the summer noon is glowing, 
When the men are out a-mowing, 
And so blithe 
Swing the scythe, 
Into swaths the clover throwing, 
With the herdsgrass, tall and spiry, 
And the red-top, light and wiry, 
And when close behind them treading, 
All the morning I’vs been tedding, 
Till, as now, 
On my brow 
Stand the sweat-drops, bright and pearly, 
Just as, in the morning early, 
Stood the dews that night had shed 
On the opening rose’s head ;— 
Then it is that from the hay, 
To this WELL I “come away,” 
And, beneath the trees that shade it, 
‘Thank the good old man that made it. 
And, as from its resting place, 
On the water's dimpled face, 
Where no warming ray hath struck it, 
Up I drew the dripping bucket, 
And my parching lips I press 
To its brim—O, then I bless 
The Good Being who hath given 
To his creatures “rain from heaven,” 
And, through earth's mysterious cells, 
Leads it down to fill our wBLLs. 


When, in sultry harvest weather, 
Not a zephyr moves a feather 
Of its wing for hours together, 

And one sees 

On the trees 
Limbs and leaves together sleeping, 
All a breathless Sabbath keeping, 
When the very brook is creeping 
Lazily along its path, 

And the sky 

Hot and dry, 
Seems to scorch the world in wrath— 
When the men are out a-reaping, 
And when, in my wheat-field travels, 
I’ve been gathering up the gavels 
That the reapers leave behind them, 
Into golden sheaves to bind them ;-- 
Or, with neither shoes nor socks, 

(When the stubble 

Was a trouble) 
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I’ve been bringing into shocks 
All the sheaves of bearded grain, 
Or, upon the laddered wain, 
Have becn loading ;--while the team, 
Lolling in the fiery beam, 
H{ave confessed its melting heat-- 
QO, ’tis grateful to retreat 
From the flash of Phebus’ ear, 
To a farm-house, where there are 
Shady trees, 
Such as these, 
Reaching out their arms afar, 
With their shield of leaves above me, 
As they would do, did they love me; . 
Grateful to roll up my sleeves, | 
That the cool breath of the leaves . 
Over my warm arms may pass; 
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And to drop upon the grass 
Iiat and jacket, and repair 
To the good old well that’s there, 











il 
{ 
With my panting Tray and Fido, — i! | 
For they know, as well as I do, i i 
W hat the bucket is to bring up ;—- ) 7 i 
Grateful, when we see it swing up, ) t : 
Yes, most grateful to our lips i 
Is the water, as it drips— 4 i 
Rather, as it pours and dashes— Lah : 
From the bucket’s brim, and splashes Ik : 
All our feet—for dogs and boy i | 
Equally the bath enjoy ;-- y i 
Equally, in harvest weather, 4 


Man and beast rejoice together, 

In the boon their Maker brings, 

In our water-brooks and springs, 
That he pours from “rifted rocks,”’ 
For the shepard and his flocks, 
That he showers on every plain 

In the earth-refreshing rain, 
And that, at his bidding, swells, i 
In our rivers and our WBLLS. vie 
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O, I bless the gracious Giver, 
For the fountain and the river! 
Bless him that, insummer’s prime, 


He hath made 
Such a shade 


ee 


For the sultry harvest time ;- 
Bless him for this cool retreat, 
So reviving and so sweet ;— 
sless him for this short recess 
From my toil and weariness, 


And for this delicious cup, 
From the WELL that cometh up. 





tound the wine-cup and the bow! 
Wit may come, with song and laughter, 
But there come, forever after, 
Pains that pierce and rack the soul 
These twain, 
Sin and Pain, 
Have, for aye, on charm around them, } 
For, together God hath bound them ; 
While these friends of Age and Youth, 
Health, and Cheerfulness, and Truth, 
Still dwell 
In the WELL, 
Where the ancient sages found them. 
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LADY HUNTINGTON. 


Lady Huntington had now gone be- 
yond three-score years and ten, with 
no abatement of her labors, or of the 
vigor and resoluteness which disting- 
uished her character. She knew in- 
deed neither weariness nor rest. The 
new divine life with which she rose 
from her sick-bed in the days of her 
youth and splender, was subject to 
none of the infirmities of the natural 
body; and far beyond the common 
life of man, it seemed to lift her above 
the weakness of the flesh, and clothe 
decaying nature with the strength and 
beauty of an immortal vesture. Lady 
Anne Erskine was her constant com- 
panion, devoted to her interests, ani- 
mated by the same lofty purposes, and 
willing both to suffer and rejoice with 
her. 

In 1789, the venerable countess was 
called to mourn the death of her eld- 
est son, Lord Huntington, nor was 
this the only occasion when her heart 
had bled on account of him. Ile was 
an elegant and accomplished man, and 
had filled several offices of trust and 
honor under his sovereign ; but strong- 
ly tinctured with the profligacy and 
practical infidelity of the time, he 
neither understood the excellency of 
his mother’s principles in life, nor 
their saving power in death. Mr. 
Grimshaw had many cenversations with 
the young earl, and pronounced the 
fauit not so much in the head as the 
heart. Wherever it was, he died as he 
had lived, at the age of sixty years. 

During her last years, Lady Hunt- 
ington lived the greater part of the 
vear at her house in Spa-tields, Lon- 
don, next door to the chapel, where 
her style of living befitted less an 
English peeress than an heir of glory. 
Her equipage and furniture was ex- 
tremely simple; and although her in- 
come was much increased at her son’s 
death, so ample were her benefactions 
that she allowed herself but one dress 
a year, a degree of economy that might 

well shame 1 many a Christian woman 
whose adorning consists far more in 
the * putting on Vof apparel,” than “the 
hidden man of the heart in that which 
is not corruptible.’ 

‘““T remember,” s 

her with a person who 


said yee: calling on 
‘ame from the 
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country; when we came out he turned 
his eyes towards the house, and after 
a short pause exclaimed, ‘* What a les- 
son? Cana person of her noble birth, 
nursed in the lap of grandeur, live in 
such a house, so mes anly furnished ? 
and shall I, a tradesman, be surround- 
ed with luxury and elegance? From 
this moment I shall hate my house, my 
furniture, and myself for spending so 
little for God, and so much in folly,’ 

“With an income of only twelve 
hundred pounds a year, spent in the 
service of God, what wonders was she 
able to perform,” exclaims one of her 
friends. ‘She maintained the coliege 
at her own expense, she erected chap- 
els in all parts of the kingdom, and 
she supported preachers who were sent 
to preach in various parts of the world. 
This was indeed consecration to God. 
Go thou, therefore, who art saving, 
‘What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits?’ and do likewise. 
Thou canst not evidence thy love to 
God nor man by adding house to 
house and field to field, or by treasur- 
ing up thy riches behind the exchange. 
On the contrar y, if God hath given 
thee wealth with a liberal hand, and 
thou hast no heart to expend it in his 
service, it will convince every being 
but thyself that thou hast no love to 
him, and that thy professions are not 
thy principles.” 

In approaching her eighty-fourth 
year, Lady Huntington felt that her 
work was nearly done; the infirmities 
of age came upon her, and the once 
robust and active frame, so alert to do 
the bidding of its spiritual tenant, be- 
gan to ask ‘for indulgence and to crave 
rest. Her business was carefully ar- 
ranged, her extensive charities all pro- 
vided for, responsible persons had been 
selected to carry out her plans, and 
though still diligent with the business 
of the evening, she looked forward 
with “strong immortal hope” to the 
dawn of that to-morrow whose clori- 
ous sun would have no setting. 

As she sits in her elbow-chair, and 
memory runs back over the long past, 
and through this brilliant period of 
the history of the church signalized by 
so many triumphs and trophies, is 
there no whisper of self-gratulation 
for the conspicuous part which she 
bore, the friend and helper of God’s 
chosen ones, the leader and counsellor 
of many of his people ? 
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“QO, who would dare to produce the 
pest work of his best days before God 
for their own sake ?” she exclaims ; 
“ sufficiently blessed and secure are we 
if we can but cry, ‘God be merciful, 
unto measinner.’ Let me be found 
‘accepted in the Beloved.” “ Draw- 
ing near to him,” she said on another 
oecasion, * What hope could I enter- 
tain, if I did not know the efficacy of 
his blood? How little could any 
thing of mine give a moment’s rest to 
the departing soul—so much sin and 
self mixed with the best, and always 
so short of what I owe. 

Coming from her chamber one morn- 
ing, an unwonted light was spread 
over her countenance. “The Lord 
hath been present with my spirit this 
morning in a remarkable manner,” she 
soon said; “* what he means to convey 
tomy mind I know not; it may be 
my approaching departure: my soul 
is filled with glory—I am as in the 
element of heaven itself.” 

Only a few days after this she rup- 
tured a blood-vessel, from the effects 
of which she never recovered. 

“How do you feel?” asked Lady 
Anne, who sat at the bedside of her 
friend. 

“T am well: all is well, well for 
ever,” was the triumphant answer of 
this aged believer. ‘I see, wherever 
[ turn my eyes, whether I live or die, 
nothing but victor y.’ What was 
there in the weakness and suffering of 
decaying nature to dictate a reply like 
this ? 

Her sickness commenced in Novem- 
ber; the silver cord was gently loosed, 
for ‘she lingered through the winter 
until June. By the ministry of sick- 
ness she grew patient and childlike, 
and often said, “I am cradled in the 
arms of love and mere cy ;” and again, 
when it seemed a great way to the 
better land, she “longed to be at 
home.” “My work is “done: I have 
nothing to do but to go tomy K ather;” 
anda few hours before the last strt ug- 
¢le she whispered joyfully, “I shall go 
to my Father to-night ;” and so she 
went home, June 7 1791. Her age 
was eighty-four. She was buried in 
the family tomb at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and her name is with th Miriams, the 
Marys, and the Marthas of the church 
of God. 
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FASILION. 


BY PROF. C. T. BATEMAN. 


Greece was ruled at one time by 
thirty tyrants. Each of these petty 
rulers had his little kingdom, wherein 
his will was law. Other nations have 
been in a still worse condition, being 
subject toa graded series of tyrants, 
from the law taskmaster to the su- 
preme ruler, all of whom, from the 
meanest to the highest preyed upon 
the mass of the people. Many chains 
have falien from the human race; 
many wrongs hoary with venerable 
age have been righted ; ; Many an an- 
cient burden has been left behind by 
swiftly passing ages, yet how many 
tvrants still fetter ‘and ¢ log humanity ? 
The tyrant Fashion, isa notable exam- 
ple. She rules with a most heartless 
despotism. She laughs at all laws, 
human or divine. She rules according 
tono fixed or immutable principles ; 
but is as fickle and inconstant as the 
wind. Her wildest fantasies and most 
rediculous vrgaries are forced upon the 
people, willing or unwilling. Al- 
though her burdens are he: ivy, and 
crush inany to earth in hopeless ruin, 
yet she has her willing votaries every- 
where, who bow with supple knees at 
her shrine, and strives to increase her 
beautiful power, and spread her wor- 
ship abroad. Were Fashion a reason- 
able creature, and all her demands 
founded in reason and right, we might 
not object to her social government, 
but when she orders us to pinch our 
feet in tight boots or shose to please her 
fickle fancy, to wear sacks of hemp or 
stone-pipes on our heads, or press and 
deform our bodies with uncomfortable 
clothing, to palliate her senseless taste, 
we ought to object. We shall here 
mention but few of the evils of her 
rule. First, financial ruin, by extrav- 
agence in dress and style of living. 
Second, the great waste of time which 
ought to be devoted to mental culture, 
to useful labor, and noble deeds. 
Third, the immoral tendencies and 


crimes that grow out of the love of 


display and admiration. Fourth, the 
pushing of the poor out of schools, 
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churches and elevated society, and con- 
‘signing them to the unnoticed and 


uncared for scum of civilized human- 
ity. Fifth, the ruin of health, and the 
physical decay of the human race. It 
is unnecessary to mention these evils 
in detail. Every person of thought 
can see at a glance, how these evils 
affect his own circle of acquaintance, 
and trace them in their various bear- 
ings. In no one particular is more 
folly exhibited, than in the prevailing 
fashions of wearing useless ornaments 
—jewelry, artificial flowers, chignons, 
and many other articles too numerous 
to mention, which seldom add to beau- 
ty, but frequently destroy or impair it. 
As a civilized and christian nation, we 
may be justly proud of the advance- 
ment we have made beyond savage 
and barbarous communities. In re- 
gard, however, to useless ornamenta- 
tion, we have but little room for boast- 
ing. We have not got rid of the love 
of display, inherited from our rude 
ancestors. All savage and uncivilized 
tribes are extremely fond of orna- 
ments. The Indian’s love of paint, 
feathers, beads, and trinkets, is well 
known. Itissaid that a benevolent 
individual once presented an Indian 
tribe some hoes, axes, and other farm- 
ing impliments, and tried to instruct 
them in their use. It was useless 
trouble however. No sooner was the 
kind donor out of sight, than these red 
men strung his gifts around their per- 
sons, and prided themselves greatly, on 
account of their rare jewelry. The 
various tribes of Africa are not behind 
the rest of the world in their devotion 
to fashion. Indeed if 1 am rightly 
informed, chignons and frizzled hair 
were worn in Africa long before their 
introduction into Europe. The ne- 
groes of Papua are delighted with a 
large mop of frizzled hair. The dark 
dames of Abyssinia are said to spend 
a large share of their time in dressing 
their hair. The Botecudas of Africa, 
pierce their ears, and gradually enlarge 
the opening until the bottom touches 
Another tribe, the 
Makalolos, pierce the upper lip, and 
insert a large metal and bamboo ring. 
One case was noticed where the lip 
projected two inches beyond the nose, 
and when the lady smiled, the contrac- 
tion of the muscles lifted it over her 
eyes. The piercing of the nose and 
under lip, for uncouth ornaments are 
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very common among all savage nations, 
Tattooing is another common mode of 
ornamentation. Tattooing was prac- 
tised by many of the ancient nations, 
including our British ancestors. Teeth 
are improved or beautified in various 
ways by different tribes; by being fil- 
ed sharp, colored black or blue, by 
having gold studs set in them, or by 
having the four front teeth drawn, as 
is done by the inhabitants of the up- 
per Nile. Eyebrows, eyelids and nails, 
are variously dyed. Again, some na- 
tions have flattened the skull as some 
of the Oregon Indians, and others the 
nose, as the ancient Huns. We are, 
however, almost as prone to run into 
extravagant follies as less civilized 
communities. 

It seems as if a reform was needed, to 
correct pulic opinion in this respect, 
and teach us to live in a more plain 
and sensible manner. 

July 1872. 


—— oo 


THE VICTIM. 


“TIand me the bowel, ye jovial band,” 
He said—“ twill rouse my mirth ;”’ 

But consience seized his trembling hand, 
And dash’d the cup to earth. 


He look’d around, he blush‘d, he laugh'd, 
He sipp’d the spark’ling wave ; 

In it he read—“ Who drinks this draught, 
Shall dig a murderer’s grave !” 


He started up, like one from sleep 
And trembled for his life ; 

He gazed and saw,—his children weep, 
He saw his weeping wife. 


In his deep dream he had not felt 
Their agonies and fears ; 

But now he saw them as they knelt, 
To plead with prayers and tears. 


But the foul fiend her hateful spell 
Threw o’er his wildered mind, 
He saw in every hope a hell; 
He was to reason blind. 


H[e grasp’d the bowl to seek relief; 
No more his conscience said: 

His bosom friend was sunk in grief, 
His children begged for bread. 


Through haunts of horror and of strife, 
He passed down life’s dark tide ; 

He curs'd his beggar’d babes and wife ; 
He curs’d his God—and died! 
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HUINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


BY DANIEL WISE, A. M. 


A rich man once undertook to erect 
a magnificent mansion. With free and 
lavish axpenditure, he raised its walls; 
and adorned it within and without, to 
suit his taste. When finished, it was 
a stately and majestic pile of architec- 
ture. But, before it was ready for oc- 
cupation, large apertures became vVisi- 
ble in the walls. The floors and ceil- 
ings began to sink, and it was pro- 
nounced unsafe for habitation. The 
unwise owner had been in such unpar- 
donable haste, as to neglect proper pre- 
cautions in laying the foundations. He 
had built that massive structure upon 
an unsound surface, instead of digging 
down deep into the ground, after the 
solid rock. There was no remedy, but 
take it all down and begin anew. This 
he was unable to do, having already 
exhausted a large portion of his entire 
fortune in its construction. He was 
obliged, therefore, to leave it to 
decay and ruin—to mourn at leisure 
over the irreparable folly he was too 
hasty and too thoughtless to avoid at 
the beginning. 

I want the young man to give this, 
my simple parable, an application to 
his own life, since he is and must be 
engaged in the construction of a char- 
acter for two worlds. His actions and 
motives are to compose its materials. 
These, as they accumulate, will give it 
form and subsistance. It will be good 
or evil—a shelter or a curse—accord- 
ing to their quality. Composed of 
evangelically virtuous and noble acts, 
it will afford quiet, honor and comfort 
in this life ; and in the life to come, an 
abode with the blessed. Composed of 
unprincipled and irreligious conduct, 
it will yield him unrest, shame, dis- 
grace, in this world, and eternal in- 
famy in the next. 

How vastly important, then, for a 
young man to lay a foundation suited 
to the structure he designs to erect ! 
It would be ‘the apex of folly to think 
of placing a virtuous superstructure 
upon a substructure of vice! I appre- 
hend no sensible young man deliber- 
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ately resolves to build a bad character. 
Yet many, who design to be right in 
the end, begin by indulging in follies, 
Which they intend to repudiate at 
length. This is building on the sand; 
for whether they are aware of it or 
not, the structure is beginning to rise, 
and every day’s actions add to its di- 
mensions. Nevertheless, the founda- 
tion is unsound ! 

Other young men, who avoid these 
indulgences, and pride themselves on 
a spotless morality, are, notwithstand- 
ing all this, also building their charac- 
ters on the sand! Why are they moral? 
Because they wish to be respectable ! 
Why do they refrain from the wine- 
cup, the card-table, the theater, the 
house of “her whose feet take hold of 
death?” Because they are too proud 
to be vicious. Why are they dilligent, 
studious, careful of their reputation 7 
Because they are ambitious of success 
in life. But what stability or solidity 
is there in pride or ambition ? Alas ! 
they are but as the sand! The first 
rushing flood of tempting circum- 
stances may wash them, and the char- 
acter that stands upon them, to utter 
destruction ! 

What, then, is the true .>-ndation 
of character? Where is the 30LIp 
ROCK Which will afford a firm resting 
place for a virtuous life—a sure sup- 
port for the noblest and most exalted 
character ? 

To this question, so big with im- 
portance to every young man, I ans- 
wer, in the notable language of St. 
Paul, “OTHER FOUNDATION can no 
man lay than that is laid, WHICH Is 
Jesus Curist!” which means, that 
the corner-stone of everything truly 
noble in human character, of every- 
thing really great and honorable in 
human life, is 2 saving faith in Jesus 
Christ! Without this, his earthly 
well-being is a “dread uncertainty ;” 
the “‘ blackness of darkness” encircles 
his grave, and clouds his prospects of 
immortality. But with it, true to the 
teachings of the Divine Redeemer, he 
may be sure of rising to at least a tol- 
erable degree of social eminence, to 
moderate plenty, to honor and immor- 
tal life. 

The temporal advantages of an early 
religious life are not sufficiently con- 
sidered by most young men. They 
blindly conclude that success in this 
life is the exclusive heritage of the 
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worldling ; that devotion to God is 
the surrender of present advantages, 
and the price of eternal salvation. 
Never was any supposition more false. 
[It is contrary to both experience and 
Scripture. True, in the 
Christ’s religion, and in seasons of per- 
secution, the poor, martyred confessor 
mounted his triumphal chariot, from 
the flames of his pyre, and won his 
crown of life by sacrificing all terres- 
trial things. But you, young man, 
live in a land whose institutions are 
moulded, and whose inhabitants are 
influenced, to a great extent, by the 
teachings of Jesus. Hence, you may 
safely c alculate upon realizing the apos- 
tolic maxim, that “ Godliness is proti- 
table for all things, having the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” You may reason- 
ably expect that, if you ‘ seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, all these (worldly) things shall 
be added unto you.” 

The benefits of a pious life are beau- 
tifully exhibited in the third chapter 
of Proverbs. There, religion is strik- 
ingly personified as a lovely woman 
standing at the portals of life’s great 
highway, and greeting each joyous 
youth, as he enters, with charming 
words and alluring gifts. As he eagerly 
inquires after happiness, she exclaims, 
‘‘ lappy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom, (religion), and the man that get- 
teth understanding.” 

But the youth — sees the glitter of 


‘gold, the sparkling of jewels, and the 


profits of merchandise, in tempting 
heaps before him. His heart swells 
With nameless desires after the, as yet 
unknown pleasures of sense, and he 
hesitates to submit to his beautiful 
teacher. To decide his unsettled mind, 
she adds “The merchandise of it 
(religion) i is better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, and the gain therof than 
fine gold. She is more precious than 
rubies ;and all the things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto 
her! >> 

This is promising much; but the eye 
of the youth lingers still on the sensu- 
ous and gaudy offerings of Sense and 
Mammon. [is charmer, therefore, 
proceeds to say, “ Length of days is in 
her right hand. and in her left hand, 
riches and honor ! Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness ; and all her paths are 
peace |” 


infancy of 





Here are included health, long life, 
prosperity, eminence among men, 
tranquility, and quietude of con- 
science, as the results of beginning 
life aright ; and, as if to meet the last 
wish of the most aspiring soul, she 
crowns this pyramid of blessings with 
a wreath from Paradise, exclaiming 
that, “‘ She isa tree of life to them that 
lay hold upon her ;” by which is im- 
plied, that the blessed gifts of religion, 
in this werld, are to be succeeded | by a 
life of unending glory, in the next. 
Could more than this be offered ? Nay, 
there is nothing left to be desired. 
Only surrender your heart to the sway 
of piety oach your Creator, and 
entreat him to bind you to religion, 
with the soft bands of that love which 
‘many waters cannot quench ”—and 
you may view this world with that 
confidence which cries, ‘* The Lord is 
my shepherd ; I shall not want ;” and 
the next, with that hope, which tri- 
umphantly exclaims, “If the earthly 
house of this tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have a building, not made with 
hands, eternal, and in the heavens.” 

I do not affirm that a religious life 
is the only road to temporal prosper- 
ity and social superiority. Riches, 
honor, power, and long life, are often 
gained by men who are “ an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.” Superior 
genius will, of itself, win popular ad- 
miration,and command civic or political 
honors. Brilliant business talents will 
make their possessor a desirable and 
prosperous man. A strong physical 
constitution is favorable to ‘longevity. 
And even duplicity, knavery, or over- 
reaching in trade, may fill a man’s cof- 
fers with unholy gain. Often, indeed, 
do the morally vile, the enemies of 
Christ, climb to the high places of 
earth. But their gain is their portion. 
Their advantage is apparent, not real. 
Beneath a gay and attractive exterior, 
they carry a sad and heavy heart. To 
real contentment, to inward tranquil- 
ity, to genuine happiness, every god- 
less man is an utter stranger, however 
high or brilliant may be his worldly 
position. What irreligions worldling, 
however proud his success, ever, in'a 
candid moment, made a profession of 
happiness, since the days of Cain? Not 
one! On the other hand, multitudes 
of the world’s most honored and ap- 
plauded heroes have have groand forth 
the lamentable cry, “ Our misery is 
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sreater than we can endure amidst 
profusions: of honors, riches, offices, 
and plaudits. Kings, princes, sena- 
tors, philosophers, merchants, warri- 
ors. and orators, Without number,when 
at the height of their ambition, have 
joned the declaration of that wise 
monarch, who said of this world “ Van- 
‘ty of vanities, all is vanity !” Let me 
show you the hearts of some of these, 
as they are revealed in their own re- 
corded confessions : 

Voltaire, one of the most brilliant of 
the sons of genius, whose friendship 
was courted by powerful kings, and 
whom the people delighted to honor, 
speaking of life, said, ** Life is thickly 
sown With thorns ; and I know of no 
other remedy than to pass quickly 
through them.” 

Lord Chesterfield, a British noble- 
man, @ man who made pleasure his 
chief pursuit, rich in titles, lands, wit, 
learning, and opportunity, after com- 
paring life to a dull, tasteless, and in- 
sipid journey, said, “‘ As for myself, 
my course is already more than half 
passed over, and I mean to sleep in 
the coach the rest of the journey.” 

Byron, that highly gifted but deeply 
sinning child of the Muses, describes 
human life in the following sorrowful 
lines : 


* Alas ! it is delusion all ; 

The future cheats us from afar, 
Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are.” 


To these melancholy confessions we 
might add those of Nelson, Talley- 
rand, Randolph, and a host beside, 
Who, in similar language, have given 
unequivocal testimony to the absolute 
impossibility of combining genuine 
enjoyment with a merely worldly life. 
And where is the young man who can 
envy the literary glory of Voltaire, the 
fashionable pre-eminence of Chester- 
lield, or the blazing lustre of Byron’s 
genius, while he beholds the first so 
tortured with the thorns of life, the 
second so horrified with its ennui, the 
third so tormented with remorse and 
lear, that a hasty flight, a blind for- 
getfulness, or a reckless leap into the 
sreat_ deep of consequences. is their 
highest consolation ? Alas ! how pit- 
itul, how inexpressibly mournful, the 
‘ight, to see minds immortal so tor- 
mented, and so hopelessly wretched ! 
How beautiful is the ‘contrast be- 
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tween the gloom of these brilliant 
worldlings and the lofty cheerfulness 
of the great Christian apostle! He 
‘anked not, like them, with the lordly, 
the great, the royal; but was accounted 
as “the filth and offscouring of all 
things.” His persecutions and suffer- 
ings rained on his head, and raged 
around his steps, in incomparable fury. 
Yet, there he stood, firmly and calmly, 
amidst the foaming of the storm, his 
feet resting on the solid rock of Christ’s 
promise, his eyes fastened on the love 
and mercy of God, which, brighter 
and lovelier than the rainbow, spanned 
the heavens; his heart beating with 
the glad pulsations of immortal life, 
and his tongue giving utterance to the 
sublimest language of confidence, ex- 
claiming, * Our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory!’ Tell me, young man, 
if this noble bearing, this Divine 
triumph, under the sorest of present 
ills, is not of more value than the plea- 
sures of sense, the pomp of power, or 
the luxuries of wealth! How infi- 
nitely preferable, therefore, must be a 
life concecrated to religion,in its prime, 
toa life of even profitable sin! To 
every innocent gratification that earth 
“an give to the senses, religion joins a 
sweet repose of sgirit, which must be 
ever unknown to those whose souls are 
not in harmony with the Creator. For, 
as the Abbe Mennais has beautifully 
said, ‘‘ While a sinful life engenders 
suffering, and a sorrow is always hid- 
den at the bottom of a forbidden joy— 
calmness, on the contrary, serenity, 
unvarying contentment, are the lot of 
a pure conscience. It resembles the 
sparrow, sweetly reposing in its nest, 
while the tempest abroad bends and 
breaks the tops of the forest.” 


Sl <i 


A NOBLE INDIAN. 


In the wars of New England with 
the aborigines, the Mohegan tribe of 
Indians early became friends of the 
English. Their favorite grounds were 
on the banks of the river (now the 
Thames) between New London and 
Norwich. A small remnant of the 
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Mohegans still exist, and they are sa- 
credly protected in the possession and 
enjoyment of their favorite domain on 
the banks of the Thames. The gov- 
ernment of this tribe became heredi- 
tory in the family of the celebrated 
chief Uncas. During the time of my 
father’s mercantile prosperity he had 
employed several Indians of this tribe 
in hunting animals whose skins were 
valuable for their furs. Among these 
hunters there was one named Zachary, 
of the royal race, an excellent hunter, 
but as drunken and worthless an In- 
dian as ever lived. When he had some- 
what passed the age of fifty, several 
members of the royal family who stood 
between Zachary and the throne of 
his tribe, died, and he found himself 
with only one life between him and 
the Empire. In this moment his bet- 
ter genius resumed its sway, and he 
reflected seriously, ‘‘ How can such a 
drunken wretch as I am aspire to be 
the chief of this honorable race ? What 
will my people say ?—and how will 
the shades of my noble ancestors look 
down indignant upon such a base suc- 
cessor ? Can I succeed to the great 
Uncas ? I will drink no more!” He 
solemnly resolved never again to taste 
any drink but water, and he kept his 
resolution. 

I heard this story, and did not en- 
tirely believe it ; for young as I was, I 
already partook of the prevailing con- 
tempt for Indians. In the beginning 
of May the annual election of the 
(then) colony was held at Hartford, 
the capital. My father attended offici- 
ally, and it was customary for the tribe 
of the Mohegans also to attend. Zach- 
ary had succeeded to the rule of his 
tribe. My father’s house was situated 
about midway on the road between 
Mohegan and Hartfort, and the old 
chief was in the habit of coming a few 
days before the election, and dining 
with his brother Governor. One day 
the mischievous thought struck me to 
try the old man’s temperance. The 
family were seated at dinner, and there 
was excellent home-brewed beer on 
the table. lLaddressed the old chief : 

“Zachary, this beer is excellent— 
will you taste it ?” 

The old man dropped his knife and 
fork, leaned forward with a stern in- 
tensity of expression—his black eye 
sparkling with indignaton was fixed 
on me. 
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“John,” said he, “you know yo} 
what you are doing. You are seryjno 
the devil, boy! Do you not know 
that I am Indian? I tell you that] 
am, and that, if I should but taste 
your beer, I could not stop till I go 
to rum, and again become the cop. 
temptible drunken wretch your fathey 
remembers me to have been. John. 
while you live, never again tempt a 
man to break a good resolution.” 

Socrates never uttered a more valua- 
ble precept. Demosthenes could not 
have given it in more solemn tones of 
eloquence. I was thunderstruck. My 
parents were deeply affected; they 
looked at each other, at me, and at the 
venerable Indian, with deep feelings 
of awe and respect. They afterwards 
frequently reminded me of the scene 
and charged me never to forget it. 
Zachary lived to pass the age of eighty, 
and sacredly kept his resolution. He 
lies buried in the royal burial place of 
his tribe, near the beautiful falls of the 
Yantic. 


ITALY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Across the sea I heard the groans 
Of nations in the intervals 
Of wind and wave. Their blood and bones 
Cried out in torture, crushed by thrones, 
Aud sucked by priestly cannibals. 


I dreamed of freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meeknees, patience, faith, 

And lo! an athelete grimly stained, 

With carded muscles battle-stralned, 
Shouting it from the fields of death ! 


I turn me, awe-struck, from the sight, 
Among the clamoring thousands mute, 
I only know that God is right, 
And that the children of the light 
Shall tread the darkness under foot. 


I know the pent fire heaves its crust, 
That sultry skies the bolt will form 
To smite them clear ; that Nature must 
The balance of her powers adjust, 
Though with the earthquake and the storm 
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God reigns, and let the earth rejoice ! 
1 bow before his sterner plan. 
Dumb are the organs of my choice ; 
He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 
His praise is in tne wrath of man | 


Yet, surely as He lives, the day 
Of peace He promised shall be ours, 
To fold the flags of war, and lay 
Its sword and spear to rust away, 
And sow its ghastly fields with flowers ! 


SS Tn — 


ELOQUENCE OF WHITEFIELD. 


The eloquence of Whitefield was in- 
deed very great, and of the truest 
kind. He was utterly devoid of all 
appearance of affectation. He seemed 
to be quite unconscious of the talents 
he possessed. The importance of his 
subject, and the regard due to his 
hearers engrossed all his concern. He 
spoke like one who did not seek their 
applause, but was concerned for their 
best interests; and who from a prin- 
ciple of unfeigned love, earnestly en- 
deavoured to lead them in the right 
way. And the effect, in some measure, 
corresponded to the design. They did 
not amuse themselves with commend- 
ing his discourses; but being moved 
and persuaded by what he said, enter- 
ed into his views, felt his passions, and 
were willing for a time, at least, to 
comply with all his requests. The 
charm, however, was nothing else but 
the power of his irresistible elo- 
quence; in which respect, it is not 
easy to say, Whether he was ever ex- 
celled either in ancient or modern 
times. 

He hada strong and musical voice, 
anda wonderful command of it. His 
pronunciation was not only proper, 
but manly and graceful. Nor was he 
ever at a loss for the most natural and 
song expressions. Yet, these in him 
Were but lower qualitics. 

The grand sources of his elequence 
Were an exceeding lively imagination, 
Which made people think they saw 
What he described : an action still more 
lively, if possible, by which, while 
every accent of his voice spoke to the 
far, every feature of his face, every 
motion of his hands, and every gesture 
spoke to the eye. ? 











An intimate friend of the infidel 
Tiume, asked him what he thought of 
Mr. Whitefield’s preaching ; for he had 
listened to the latter part of one of his 
sermons at Edinburg. ‘“ He is, sir,” 
said Mr. Hume, “the most ingenious 
preacher I ever heard. It is worth 
while to go twenty miles to hear him.” 
He then repeated the following passage 
which he heard, towards the close of 
that discourse: ‘‘ After a solemn pause, 
Mr. Whitefield thus addressed his 
numerous audience ;—‘The attendant 
angel is just about to leave the thres- 
hold, and ascend to heaven. And 
shall he ascend and not bear with him 
the news of one sinner, among all this 
multitude, reclaimed from the error of 
his ways?’ ‘To give the greater effect 
to this exclamation, he stamped with 
his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes 
to heaven, aud with gushing tears, 
cried aloud, ‘ Stop Gabriel !-— Stop Ga- 
briel /—Stop, ere you enter the sacred 
portals, and yet carry with you the 
news of one sinner converted to God.’ 
He then, in the most simple, but ener- 
getic language, described a Savior’s 
dying love to sinful man; so that al- 
most the whole assembly melted into 
tears. This address was accompanied 
with such animated, yet natural action, 
that it surpassed any thing I ever saw 
or heard in any other preacher.” 

Happy had it been for poor Ilume, 
had he received what he then heard, 
“as the word of God, and not as the 
word of man !” 

Dr. Franklin, in his memoirs, bears 
witness to the extraordinary effect 
which was produced by Mr. White- 
field’s preaching in America; and re- 
lates an anecdote equally characteristic 
of the preacher and of himself. “I 
happened,” said the doctor, “ to attend 
one of his sermons, in the course of 
which I perceived he intended to 
finish with a collection, and I silently 
resolved he should get nothing from 
me. Ihad in my pocket a handful of 
copper money, three or four silver dol- 
lars, and five pistoles in gold. As he 
proceeded, I began to soften, and. con- 
cluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory made me asham- 
ed of that, and determined me to give 
the silver; and he finished so admir- 
ably, that I emptied my pocket wholly 
into the collector’s dish, gold and all. 
At this sermon there was also one of 
our club; who, being of my senti- 
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ments respecting the building in 
Georgia, and suspecting a collection 
might be intended, had by prec ~~ 
emptied his pockets before he came 


from home: towards the si of 


the discourse, hewever, he felt a strong 
inclination to give, and applied to a 
neighbor who stood near him to lend 
him some money for the purpose. 
The request was fortunately made to 
perhaps the only man in the company 
who had the firmness not to be affect- 
ed by the preacher. — His answer was, 
‘at any other time, friend Hodgkinson, 
I would lend thee freely; but not now, 
for the seems to be out of thy right 
senses.” 


LITTLE THINGS. 


BY FENELON. 


Great virtues are rare ; the occasions 
for them are very rare ; and when they 
do occur, we are prepared for them, 
we are excited by the grandeur of the 
sacrifice, we are supported either by 
the splendor of the deed in the eyes of 
the world, or by the self-complaceny 
that we experience from the perform- 
ance of an uncommon action. Little 
things are unforseen ; they return ey- 
ery moment; they come in contact 
with our pride, our indolence, our 
haughtiness, our readiness to take of- 
fence; they contradict our inclina- 
tions perpetually. We would much 
rather make certain great sacrifices to 
God, however violent and painful they 
might be, upen condition that we 
should be rewarded by liberty to fol- 
low our own desires and habits in the 
details of life. It is, however, only by 
fidelity in little things, that a true and 
constant love to God can be distin- 
guished from a passing fervor of 
spirit. 

Let us remember that God looks in 
our actions only for motive. The world 
judges us by appearance ; God counts 
for nothing -what is most dazzling to 
men. What he desires is a pure inten- 
tion, true docility, and a sincere self- 
renunciation. All this is exercised 
more frequently, and in a way that 





tries us more severely, On commoy 
than on great occasions. Sometimes 
we cling more tenaciously to a trifle 
than to a great interest. It would give 
us more pain to relinquish an amuse. 
ment than to bestow a great sum jy 
charity. We are more e: asily led away 
by little things, because we belieye 
them more innocent, and im: vine that 
we are less attached to them : never. 
theless, when God deprives us of them, 
we soon discover from the pain of pri- 
ration, how excessive and inexcusable 
was our attachment to them. The sin- 
cerity of our piety is also impeached 
by the neglect of minor duties. What 
probability is there, that we should 
not hesitate to make great sacrifices, 
when we shrink from slight ones ? 

But what is most dangerous to the 
mind, is the habit it acquires of un- 
faithfulness. ‘True love to God thinks 
nothing small. All that can please or 
displease him is great. It does not 
produce constraint and weak scruples, 
but it places no limits to its fidelity ; it 
acts With symplicity, and as is not em- 
barrassed with things that God has 
not commanded, it never hesitates a 
moment about what he does command, 
whether it be great or small. 

Those persons who are naturally less 
exact ought to make an inviolable 
law with themselves about trifles. 
They are tempted to despise them; 
they have a habit of thinking them of 
no consequence ; they are not aware of 
the insensible growth of the passions ; 
they forget even their own fatal expe- 
rience. They trust to a delusive cour- 
age, though it has before failed them, 
for the support of their fidelity : 

“Tt is a trifle,” they say, * it is noth- 
ing.” True; but it is a nothing that 
will be ever ything to you, a trifle that 
you prefer to the will of God, a trifle 
that will be your ruin. There is no 
real elevation of mind in a contempt 
of little things ; it is, on the contrary. 
from too narrow views, that we col- 
sider those things of little importance, 
which have in fact such extensive con- 
sequences. The more apt we are l0 
neglect small things, the more we 
ought to fear the effects of this negli- 
gence, be watchful over ourselves, ‘ and 
place around us, if possible, some in- 
surmountable barrier to this remiss 
ness. Do not let us be troubled 3! 
this constant attention to trifles; 
first it will require courage to mall 
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tain it, but it is a penance that we 
have need of, and that will at last 
pring us peace and serenity. God will 
gradually render this state pleasant 
and easy to us. 


——— nett Oe 


DEATH. 


3sY FRANCIS MILLINS. 


Death rides a conquerer o'er the earth, 
Power to blast to him is given; 

And there is no tie so sacred here, 

But by his cruel hand is riven; 

He thrusts his sickle here or there, 
Nor spares the loveily or the fair. 


Alas that no stage of usefulness 
He heads, silv’ry age, or youthful bloom ; 
But hurries on with solemn tread, 
‘To secure them for the silent tomb. 
Insatiate to the work he fles, 
Nor heeds the victim’s tears or cries. 

— 
He nips fairest prospects in the bud, 
Or scorches in the opening flower ; 
Spreads a pall o’er fondest hopes,-- 
And withers them in one brief hour. 
Were this dark world our hope of rest, 
Naught could combine to make us blest. 


O joy! There is to this darker side, 
Yea, a far more brighter to be seen ; 

Jt cheers the spirit, and lifts the soul 
Over all that lies beyond, between. 
The cross of Christ dispells the gloom, 
And lights the pathway to the tomb. 


“T am the resurrection” power, 

“ And the life,” the Holy One hath said ; 
“He that beleiveth shall live again,” 
"‘bhough he were moldering with the dead,— 
“And whoso liveth,” low or high. 

Beleives in me shall never die. 


Then christian lift up in hope thy head, 

For Jesus can make a bed of pain, 

Feel as soft as pillows made of down, 

And thro’ death, our everlasting gain, 

Let faith lay hold on Calvary, 

And cry that Jesus died for me. 
Cayton, May, 1872. 


a I 


Vicr stings us even in our pleasures ; 
but virtue consoles us, even in our 
pains.— Colton, 
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BENEVOLENCE OF GOD. 


It is saying much for the beneyo- 
lence of God, to say, that a single 
world, ora single system, is not enough 
for it—that it must have the spread of 
a mightier region, on which it may 
pour forth a tide of exuberancy throuh- 
out all its provinces—that, as far as 
our vision can carry us, it has strewed 
immensity with the floating recepta- 
cles of life, and has stretched over 
each of them the garniture of such a 
sky, as mantles our own habitation— 
and that, even from distances which 
are far beyond the human reach of eye, 
the song of gratitude and praise may 
now be arising to the one God, who 
sits surrounded by the regards of his 
one great and universal family. 

Now it is saying much for the benev- 
olence of God, to say, that it sends 
forth these wide and distant emana- 
tions over the surface of a territory so 
ample—that the world we inhabit, 
lying imbedded as it does, amidst so 
much surrounding greatness, shrinks 
into a point that to the universal eye 
might appear to be almost impercept- 
ible. But does it not add to the pow- 
er and to the perfection of this univer- 
sal eye, that at the very moment it is 
taking a comprehensive survey of the 
vast, it can fasten a steady and undis- 
tracted attention on each minute and 
separate portion of it; that at the very 
moment it is looking at all worlds, it 
can look most pointedly and most in- 
telligently to each of them; that at 
the very moment it sweeps the field of 
immensity, it can settle all the earnest- 
ness of its regards upon every distinct 
hand-breadth of that field; that at the 
very moment at which it embraces the 
totality of existence, it can send a 
most thorough and penetrating inspec- 
tion into each of its details, and into 
every one of its endless diversities ? 
You cannot fail in perceive how much 
this adds to the power of the all-see- 
ing eye. Tell me, then, if it does not 
add as much perfection to the bonevo- 
lence of God, that while it is expati- 
ating over the vast field of created 
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SO 


things, there is not one portion of the | season for wood-sawyers, perhaps you 


field overlooked by it; that while is 
scatters blessings over the whole of an 
infinite range, it causes them to de- 
scend in a shower of plenty on every 
separate habitation; that while his 
arm is underneath and round about all 
worlds, he enters within the precincts 
of every one of them, and gives a care 


can make me a small payment at that 
time.” 

This insidious conversation threw 
James completely off his guard, and 
he promised to make an effort to raise 
some money for his master. As soon 
as he had said enough to prove that he 
was his bondsman, the slaveholder 
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and a tenderness to each individual of 
their teeming population. Oh! does 
not the God, who is said to be love, 
shed over this attribute of his, its fin- 
est illustration! when, while he sits in 
the highest heaven, and pours out his 
fullness on the whole subordinate do- 
main of nature and of Providence, he 


threw off the mask of kindness, and 
ordered the constables to seize and 
hand-cuff him. His wife and children 
shrieked aloud, and Isaac T. Hopper, 
who happened to be walking through 
the street at the time, hastened to as- 
certain the cause of such alarming 
sounds. Entering the house, he found 
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bows a pitying regard on the very 
humblest of his children, and sends 
his reviving spirit into every heart, and 
cheers by his presence every home, and 
provides for the wants of every family, 
and watches every sick bed, and listens 
to the complaints of every sufferer ; 
and while, by his wondrous mind, the 
weight of universal government is 
born, oh! is it not more wondrous and 
more excellent still, that he feels for 
every sorrow, and has an ear open to 
every prayer ! 


the colored man hand-cuffed, and his 
wife and children making the loud 
lamentations, which had arrested his 
attention. The poor woman told how 
her husband had been duped by 
friendly words, and now he was to be 
torn from his family and carried off 
into slavery. Friend Hopper’s feel- 
ings were deeply affected at witness- 
ing such a heart-rending scene, and he 
exerted his utmost eloquence to turn 
the master from his cruel purpose. 
The wife and children wept and en- 


treated also; but it was all in vain. 
He replied to their expostulations by 
ridicule, and proceeded to hurry his 
victim off to prison. The children 
clung round Friend Hopper’s knees, 
crying and sobbing, and begging that 
he would not let those men take away 
their father. but the fact that the 
poor fellow had acknowleged himself 
a slave rendered resistance hopeless. 
He was taken before a magistrate, and 
thence to prison. 

Friend Hopper was with him when 
his master came the next day to carry 
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James Davis escaped from bondage 
in Maryland, and went to Philadel- 
phia, where he soon after married. He 
remained undisturbed for ten years, 
during which time he supported him- 
self and family comfortably by sawing 


him away. With a countenance ex- 
pressive of the deepest anguish, the 
unhappy creature begged to speak a 
word in private before his master en- 
tered. When Friend Hopper took him 
into an adjoining room, he exclaimed 


wood. but one day his master called 
to see him, accompanied by two other 
men, who were city constables. He 
appeared to be very friendly, asked 
James how he was getting along, and 
said he was glad to see him doing so 
well. At last, he remarked, ‘* As you 
left my service without leave, I think 
you ought to make me some compen- 
sation for your time. Autumn is now 
coming on, and as that is always a busy 


in an imploring tone, “ Can’t you give 
me some advice?” Agitated by most 
painful sympathy, the Friend knew 
not what to answer. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he said, “ Don’t try to run 
away till thou art sure thou hast 4 
good chance.” This was all he could 
do for the poor fellow. He was obliged 
to submit to seeing him bound with 
cords, put into a carriage, and driven 
off like a sheep to the slaughter house. 
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Ile was conveyed to Marvland and 
lodged in jail. Several weeks after,he 
was taken thence and sold to a specu- 
lator, Who was making up a cofile of 
slaves for the far South. After cross- 
ing the Susquehanna, they stopped at 
4 miserable tavern, where the specu- 
lator and his companions drank pretty 
freely, and they began to amuse them- 
selves by shooting at a mark. They 
placed the slave by the tavern door, 
where they could see him. While he 
sat there, thinking of his wife and 
children, feeling sad and forlorn be- 
yond description, he noticed that : 
fisherman drew near the shore with ¢ 
small boat, to which was fastened a 
rope and a heavy stone, to supply the 
place of an anchor. When he saw the 
man step out of the boat and throw 
the stone on the ground, Friend Hop- 
per’s parting advice instantly flashed 
through his mind. Hardship, scanty 
food, and above all, continual distress 
of mind, had considerably reduced his 
flesh. He looked at his emaciated 
hands, and thought it might be possi- 
ble to slip them through his iron cuffs. 
He proceeded cautiously, and when he 
saw that his guard was too busy loading 
their pistols to watch him, he released 
himself from his irons by a violent ef- 
fort, ran to the river, threw the stone 
anchor into the boat, jumped in, and 
nade for the opposite shore. The noise 
attracted the attention of his guard, 
who threatened him with instant death 
if he did not return. They loaded 
their pistols as quickly as possible, and 
fired after him, but iucklily missed 
theiraim. James succeeded in reach- 
ing the opposite side of the river, 
Where he set the boat adrift, lest some 
one should take it back and enable 
them té& pursue him. He bent his 
course toward Philadelphia, and on ar- 
Yiving there, went directly to Friend 
ILopper’s House. He had become so 
haggard and emaciated. that his friend 
could hardly believe it was James Da- 
vis who stood before him. He said 
he dared not go near his old home,and 
begged that some place might be pro- 
vided where he could meet his wife 
and children in.safety. This was ac- 
complished, and Friend Hopper was 
present when the poor harassed fugi- 
uve was restored to his family. He 
described the scene as affecting beyond 
description. The children, some of 
Whom were very small, twined their 
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little arms round him, eagerly inquir- 


ing, “* Where have you been? llow 
did you get away ?’” and his wife 


sobbed aloud, while she hugged the 
lost one to her heart. 

The next morning he was sent to 
Bucks county in a market wagon. 
Some friends there procured a small 
house for him, and his family soon 
joined him. He was enabled to earn 
a comfortable living, and his place of 
retreat was never afterward discovered 
by enemies of the human family. 


oe — 


FRLENDSILLP. 


Rn. W. EMERSON, 


We have a great deal more kindness 
than is ever spoken. Maugre all the 
selfishness that chills like east winds 
the world, the whole human family is 
bathed with alement of love like fine 
ether. How many persons we meet in 
houses, whom we scarcely speak to, 
whom yet we honor, and who honor 
us! liow many we see in the street, 
or sit with in church, whom, though 


sliiently, we warmly rejoice to be 
with ! 
My friends have come to me un- 


sought.. God gave them to me. High 
thanks I owe you, excellent lovers. 
who carry out the world for me to 
new and noble depths, and enlarge 
the meaning of all my thoughts. 

The law of nature is alternation for- 
evermore. The soul environs itself 
with friends, that it may enter into a 
grander self-acquaintance or solitude ; 
and it goes alone for a season, that it 
may exalt its conversation or society. 
This method betrays itself along the 
whole history of our personal rela- 
tions. Ever the instinct of affection 
revives the hope of union with our 
mates, and ever the returning sense of 
insulation recalls us from the chase. 

Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine 
pains are for curiosity, not for life. 
They are not to be indulged. This is 
to weave cobweb and not cloth. Our 
friendships hurry to short and poor 
conclusions, because we have made 
them a texture of wine and dreams in- 
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stead of the tough fibre of the human 
heart. The laws of friendship are 
great, austere and eternal, of one web 
with the laws of nature and of morals. 
But we have aimed at a swift and 
petty benefit, to suck a sudden sweet- 
ness ; we snatch at the slowest fruit in 
the whole garden of God, which many 
summers and many winters must ri- 
pen. 

What a perpetual disappointment is 
actual society even of the virtuous and 
vifted. After interviews have been 
compassed with long foresight, we 
must be tormented presently be baf- 
fled blows, by sudden, unseasonable 
apathies, by epilepsies of wit and of 
animal spirits, in the hey-day of 
friendship and thought. Our facul- 
iies do not play us true, and both par- 
ties are relieved by solitude. 

[ ought to be equal to every rela- 
tion. It makes no difference how many 
friends I have, and what content I 
‘an find in conversing with each, if 
there be one to whom I am not equal. 
If I have shrunk unequal from one 
contest, instantly the joy I find in all 
the rest becomes mean and cowardly. 
I should hate myself if then I made 
my other friends my asylum. 

Ido not wish to treat friendships 
daintily, but with roughest courage. 
When they are real, they are not glass 
threads or frost, but the solidest thing 
we know. 

The sweet sincerity of joy and peace, 
which I draw from this alliance with 
my brother soul, is the nut itself 
whereof all nature and all thought is 
but the husk and shell. Happy is the 
house that shelters a friend! It might 
well be built, like a festal bower or 
arch, to entertain him a single day. 
Happier, if he know the solemnity of 
that relation and honor its law! It is 
no idle band, no holiday engagement. 
He who offers himself a candidate for 
that covenant, comes up like an Olym- 
pian to the great games, where the 
first-born of the world are the compet- 
itors. He proposes himself for con- 
tests where Time, Want, Danger, are 
in the lists ; and he alone is the victor 
who has truth enough in his constitu- 
tion to preserve the delicacy of his 
beauty from the wear and tear of all 
these. The gifts of fortune may be 
present or absent ; but all the hap in 
that contest depends on intrinsic no- 
bleness, and the contempt of trifles. 


There are two elements that go to the 
composition of friendship, eaco so soy. 
ereign that I can detect no superiority 
in either, no reason why either should 
be first named. One is Truth. A 
friend is a person with whom I may 
be sincere. Before him I may think 
aloud. I am arrived at last in the 
presence of a man so real and equal 
that I may drop even those undermost 
garments of dissimulation, courtesy, 
and second thought, which men never 
put off, and may deal with him with 
the simplicity and wholeness with 
which one chemical atom meets an- 
other. 

The other element of friendship is 
Tenderness. We are holden to men 
by every sort of tie, by blood, by 
pride, by fear, by hope, by lucre, by 
lust, by hate, by admiration, by every 
circumstance, and badge, and _ trifle, 
but we can scarce believe that so much 
character can subsist in another as to 
draw us by love. Can another be so 
blessed, and we so pure, that we can 
offer him tenderness ? When a man 
becomes dear to me I have touched the 
goal of fortune * * * TI wish that 
friendship should have feet as well as 
eyes and eloquence. It must plant it- 
self on the ground, before it walks 
over the moon. I wish it to be a little 
of a citizen before it is quite a cherub, 
We chide the citizen because he makes 
love acommodity. It is an exchange 
of gifts, of useful loans; it is a good 
neighborhood ; it watches with the 
sick, it holds the pall at the funeral, 
and quite loses sight of the delicacies 
and nobility of the relation. But 
though we cannot find the god under 
this guise of a sutler, yet on the other 
hand, we cannot forgive the poet if he 
spins his thread too fine, and does not 
substantiate his romance by the mu- 
nicipal virtues of justice, punctuality, 
fidelity, and pity. I hate the prostitu- 
tion of the name friendship to signify 
modish and worldly alliances. I much 
prefer the company of ploughboys and 
and tin-peddlers to the silken and per- 
fumed amity which only celebrates Its 
days of encounter by a frivolous dis- 
play, by rides in a curricle, and din- 
ners at the best taverns. The end ol 
friendship is a commerce the most 
strict and homely that can be joined ; 
more strict than any of which we have 
experience. It is for aid and comfort 
through all the relations and passages 
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ot life and death. It is for serene days 
and graceful gifts, and country ram- 
bles, but also for rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecu- 
tion. It keeps company with the 
sallies of the wit, and the trances of 
religion. We are to dignify to each 
other the daily needs and offices of 
man’s life, and embellish it by cour- 
age, wisdom, and unity. It should 
never fall into something usnal and 
settled, but should be alert and in- 
ventive, and add rhyme and reason to 
what was drudgery. 7. = e 8 

Friendship cannot subsist in its per- 
fection, say some of those who are 
learned in this warm lore of the heart, 
betwixt more than two. I am not 
quite so strict in my terms. I please 
my imagination more with a circle of 
godlike 1 men and women, variously re- 
lated to each other, and between whom 
exists a lofty intelligence. But I find 
this law of one to one peremptory for 
conversation, Which is the practice and 
consummation of friendship. You 
shall have very useful and cheering 
discourse at several times with several 
men, but let all three of you come to- 
gether, and you shall not have one 
new and hearty word. * * * * In 
good company the individuals at once 
merge their egotism into a social soul, 
exactly co-extensive With the several 
consciousnesses there present. No par- 
tialities of friend to friend, no fond- 
ness of brother to sister, of wife to 
husband, are there pertinent, but quite 
otherwise. Only he may then speak 
who can sail on the common thought 
of the party, and not poorly limited to 
his own. Now, this convention, which 
good sense demands, destroys the high 
freedom of great conve ersation, which 
requires an absolute running of two 
souls into one. 

No twomen but being left alone 
With each other, enter into simpler re- 
lations, Yet it is affinity that deter- 
nines which two shall converse. Un- 
related men give little joy to each 
other ; will never suspect the latent 
powers of each. We talk sometimes 


of a great talent for conversation as if 


it were a permanent property in some 
individuals. Conversation is an evan- 
escent relation—no more. A man is 
reputed to have thought and elo- 
{uence ; he cannot, for all that, say a 
word to his cousin or his uncle. 
Among those who enjoy his thought 
he will regain his ton gue. 
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Iriendship requires that rare mean 
betwixt likeness and unlikeness, that 
piques each with the presence of pow- 
er and of consent in the other party. 
Let me be alone to the end of the 
world, rather than that my friend 
should overstep by a word or a look 
his real sympathy. * * * * The 
condition which high friends ship de- 
mands, is ability to do without it. To 
be capable of that high office, requires 
vreat and sublime parts. There must 
be very two before there can be very 
one. 


— 


A GOOD HIT. 


A minister while preaching, was 
much annoyed by persons talking and 
laughing. He paused, looked at the 
disturbers, and said: ‘* lam always 
afraid to reprove those who misbehave 
in church. In the early part of my 
ministry I made a great mistake. As 
I was preaching, a young man who 
sat just before me was constantly 
laughing, talking,and making uncouth 
grimaces. I paused and administered 
a severe rebuke. After the close of 
the official members came and said to 
me, ‘ you made a great mistake; that 
young man whom you reproved is an 
idiot.’ Since then I have always been 
afraid to reprove those who misbehave 
in church, lest | should repeat that 
mistake.” During the rest of that 
service, at least, there was good order. 


—_— ———3 <P oe ——— 


CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS.—An  in- 
veterate drunkar d once asked a Quak- 
er Whetherhe knew a method whereby 
he could cure himself of his dominant 
vice. 

“Friend,” answered Broadbrim, 
itis as easy as keeping thine hand 
open.” 

‘How can that be?” said the 
drunkard ; * every man can keep his 
hand open, but as to abstaining from 
liquor that’s quite a different thing. ‘s 

‘**[ will tell thee, friend,” quoth the 
Quaker. “ When thee has gotten a 
glass of gin in thine hand, and before 
thee dost raise the tempting liquor to 
thy lips, open thine hand—and keep it 
open. Thee breakest the glass, but 
three breakest not the laws of so- 
briety.” 
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And to the victory of mind 
Haw eis warrior foo’ steps rung, 
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What then were desert rocks and seas. 
To one whom Destiny decrees 
Such fadeless fame ! 
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Oh ! had the tyrant cast his crown 
And jewels all away, 

What though the pomp of life had flown, 
And left a lowering day ! 
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| Napoleon, when in St. ilelena, beheld 
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a bust of his son and wept. | Then had thy speaking bust, brave boy ! 
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Awoke with memories of joy 
Thy fated name ! 
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Long on the Parian bust he gazed, | rt 
And his pallid lips moved not ; 
But when his deep cold eye he raised, 
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And the heated tears came down like rain. 
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As the buried years swept back again— 
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He wept aloud ! In the infancy of Rome she had 


many wars, but few conquests. In 
her maturity she had few wars, and 
many conquests. When the power of 
Carthage tailed, Rome no longer had 
arrival. Her wars, or rather invasions, 
after that event, were generally of her 
own seeking; and they were many. 
tome was no sooner able to say, “Car- 
thage must be destroyed,” than in her 
heart she also said, ** The Empire of 
Alexander shall be mine.” First, Mac- 
edon felt her grasp; and Perseus was 
hurled from the throne of Philip and 
Alexander; at which time she gra- 
ciously gave the Greeks their liberty, 
i. e. gave them law. 

Attalus, King of Pergamus, dying 
about this time, left his kingdom to 
the Romans, by will; or, in other 
words, seeing the world sink beneath 
their power, he preferred giving them 
a bloodless victory, and cloaked an ig- 
noble dereliction of right, under spe- 
cious name of a voluntary donation. 
Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, 
was destined next to fall before them. 
He was, at this period, the most pow- 
erful and opulent prince of all Alexan- 
der’s successors ; and had he accepted 
the advice and aid of Hannibal, there 
would have been, at least, a chance for 
his escaping the all-graspiug power ol 
Rome. But he, fearing lest if any- 
thing should be done, Hannibal would 


Ile who had fearless rode the storm 





Of human agony, 
And with ambition wild and warm, 
Sailed on the bloody sea, 
Ife bent before the infant head, 
And wept--as a mother weeps her dead !-- 
The pale and proud ! 


The roar of the world had passed-- 
Ona soundtng rock alone, 

An exile, to the earth he cast 
His gathered glories down! 





Yet dreamt he of his victor race, 
Till, turning to that marble face, 
His heart gave way ; 


-\nd nature saw her time of power, 
.\ conqueror in tears ! 
The mighty bowed before a flower, 
In the chastisement of years ! 
What cah this mystery control !-- 
The father comes, as man’s high soul 
And hopes decay. 


-\lone before that chiselled brow, 
His proudest victories 
Flit by, like hated phantoms now, 
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And holier visions rise-- 
The empire of the heart unveils, 
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And lo! that crownless creature wails 
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His days of power. 
The golden days whose suns went down, 
As at the icy pole, 
Lighting with dim but cold renown 


The kingdom of the soul ! 
When all life’s charities were dead, 
An each affection failed or fled 
That withering hour ! 


Oh ! had the monarch to the wind 
His hope of conquest flung, 


have all the credit, was careful to go 
contrary to the advice of that general. 
The Romans defeated him almost with- 
out loss of blood; stripped him of 4 
great part of his dominions ; triumph- 
ed over him; extorted from him al 
immense tribute ; and left him only 
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enough to grace the triumph of an- | 
other campaign. 

Two other great cities shared the 
fate of Carthage, and nearly at the 
same time. Corinth, one of the no- 
blest cities of Greece, was utterly de- 
stroyed by Mummiuf, the consul, for 
offering some indignity to the Roman 
ambassador ; and also Numantia, the 
eapital of Spain. This city, after sus- 
taining a siege of fourteen years, was 
reduced by Scipio. The inhabitants, 
being unable to hold out any longer, 
fired the city our their own heads, and 
all perished in the flames, and Spain 
became a Roman province. 

The corruption of the Senate, and 
the sedition and fall of the Gracchi, to- 
sether with various disturbances, hext 
arise to view, in tracing the history of 
Rome. Then follow the reduction of 
Numidia, and the civil wars in the 
republic, excited by the ambition of 
Marious and Sylle, which terminated 
in the perpetual dictatorship of the 
latter. 

Rome was perhaps never more pow- 
erful, or happy, than in the days of 
Scipio Africanus, or about the time of 
the Punic wars. She then experienced 
great misfortunes or calamities ; but to 
those untoward events, instead of 
weakening or exhausting her, called 
forth, nay, even created new cnergies. 
From the invasion of Hannibal she 
rose invincible; and while that con- 
summate warrior held his ground in 
Italy, she sent armies into Spain, Afri- 
ca, Greece and Macedon. A _ great 
part of those immense regions, which 
Alexander subdued, soon shared the 
fate of the empire of Carthage ; and in 
those days, with the Romans, to pro- 
claim war was to ensure a triumph ; 
and to invade, was to conquer. 

When we look for a period in the 
Roman history, in which there is the 
greatest union of power, wisdom, vir- 
tue and happiness, it will doubtless be 
found not far from the times, of which 
We are now speaking. The Romans, 
in earlier times of the republic, were 
nore virtuous and patriotic than now; 
but then they were weak. In the 
Augustan age, they were certainly 
more enlightened, scientifle and pol- 
ished ; but then they were less brave ; 
or if not less brave, their virtue was 
forever gone, and with it, the founda- 
ion of their prosperity and happi- 
ness, 
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The conquest of Africa, Asia and 
Greece, at once poured into the coffers 
of Rome, incalculable riches. On this 
almost boundless tide of prosperity, a 
set of men were soon seen floating, of 
a very different character from Cincin- 
natus, Fabricius and Regulus. To the 
most desperate bravery, they united 
unbounded ambition; and to the 
strongest expression of regard to their 
country, they united a total want of 
principle. The wealth of the world, 
like a mighty river.poured into Rome; 
and many individuals acquired for- 
tunes, Which transcended royal mag- 
nificence. 

The elevation of Rome to such an 
astonishing height of power and 
splendor, drew to her men of parts, of 
taste, of ambition and enterprise, and 
in short, men of every description,and 
almost every nation. The descen- 
dants of the ancient |!Romans, soon 
became few in comparison with the 
immense multitudes, who, by some 
means or other, acquired citizenship, 
or Obtained a residence in Italy; and 
Rome herself experienced as great a 
change, asthe nations she conquered. 
While she drew arts, elegance and 
science from Greece, she drew wealth, 
Juxury, efleminacy and = corruption 
from Asia and Africa; and she drew 
a swarm of hungry fortune-hunters 
from every corner of the earth, who 
penetrated her inmost recesses; out- 
numbered and overwhelmed her an- 
cient people: in short, conquered their 
conquerors, corrupted their morals, 
and puta final period to their liber- 
ties. 

The civil wars of Rome, which 
soon followed the period of which we 
have been speaking, unfold to the 
reader, a spectacle equally dreadful 
and disgusting. Many persons, who 
had witnessed the destruction of 
Carthage, were still alive, and saw all 
Italy deluged in blood, by Marius and 
Syvila. From the destruction of 
Carthage to the perpetual dictatorship 
of Sylla, was a little rising of seventy 
years. During the latter part of this 
period, Lucius Sylla, envying the pow- 
er and glory of Caius Marius, involy- 
ed the republic in a most bloody, dis- 
graceful and destructive war. After 
various turns, which their aflairs took 
in the progress of this eventful strug- 
gle; after they had destroyed half a 
million of men, including the best 
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part of the Roman people ; and hum- 
bled Rome and Italy ; had shed the 
noblest blood, and prostrated the dig- 
nity of the republic, Sylla, an execra- 
ble monster of cruelty, tyranny and 
ambition, was able to triumph over 
virtue, liberty and justice. He seated 
himself quietly in the exercise of des- 
potic power, and became perpetual 
dictator. Rome never saw another 
moment of freedom. 

[Marius and Sylla.—Caium Marius, 
who has been — the glory of the 
scourge of Rome, was born in a village 
near Arpinum, of poor parents, who 
gained their living by labor. Bred up 
in a participation of their toils, his 
manners were as rude as his counten- 
ance was frightful. He was a man of 
extraordinary stature, incomparable 
strength and undaunted bravery. En- 
tering early, in the service of his 
country, he sought, on every occasion 
dangers equal to his courage. The 
longest marches, and the most painful 
fatigues of war, were easy to one, ac- 
customed to penury, and inured to la- 
bor. ifaving passed through the low- 
er grades of office, he was made a tri- 
bune of the people, and soon after con- 
sul. He distinguished himself in the 
war with Jugurtha, king of Numindia: 
and was afterwards a commander in 
the Social war, as it was denominated, 
in which most of the States of Italy 
confederated against Rome, in order 
to obtain a redress of their grievances. 
In this war, Sylla began ‘to acquire 
distinction. This general, who prov- 
ed a greater scourge to Rome than 
even Marius, now began to take the 
lead in the commonwealth. He was 
of a patrician family, one of the most 
illustrious in Rome. His person was 
elegant, his air noble, his manners 


easy and apparently sincere. He lov- 
ed pleasure much: but glory, more. 


Iie was liberal to all, stooping even to 
an acquaintance with the meanest sol- 
dier. In short, he wasa Proteus, who 
could adapt himself to the inclina- 
tions, the pursuits, the follies, or the 
wisdom of those, with whom he con- 
versed; while he had no character of 
his own, except that of being a com- 
plete dissembler. His first rise was to 
be que-tor, or treasurer of the army, 
under Marius in Numidia. In the So- 


cial war, he acquired so great celebrity 
that his fame began to equal that of 
Marius. He was chosen consul, and 
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also general in the war, that was now 
determined against Mithridates, king 
of Pontus. This prince, who was the 
most powerful and warlike monarch 
of the East, was master of Cappadoc- 
ia, Bithynia, Thrace, Macedon and all 
Greece. Such power, joined to great 
riches, served only the more to invite 
the ambition of Rome; and a pretext 
for war was essily found. 

Marius had set his heart upon con- 
ducting this war, and felt indignant, 
that Sylla should be preferred before 
him. He, therefore, after much difli- 
culty, procured a law, that the com- 
mand should be transferred to himself. 
He, accordingly, sent officers from 
tome, to take command in his name 
But the army was devoted to Sylla. It 
was composed of troops, with whom 
he had gained signal victories. In- 
stead, the erefore, of obeying the orders 
of Marius, they fell upon “his officers, 
and slew them; and then entreated 
Sylla, that he would lead them direct- 
ly to take signal vengeance on his en>- 
mies, at Rome; which he immediately 
proceeded to do. They entered the 
city swordin hand. Marius and his 
party attempted to oppose their en- 
trance; but after ashort conflict, were 
obliged to seek safety by flight, Sylla 
now, finding himself master of the 
city, went on to alter such laws, as 
displeased him; and after proscribing 
Marius and some others, he departed 
upon his expedition against Mithri- 
dates. 

In the meantime, Sylla, after an ab- 
sence of about three years, having pro- 
cured = honorable peace, was prepar- 
ing to return; previously informing 
the eae by letter, of the great ser- 
vices he had rendered the State, and 
adding a dreadful menace, that he 
would soon be at the gates of Rome 
with a powerful army, to take signal 
revenge upon his own enemies, and 
those of the State. Cinna was, soon 
after, slain by a soldier, while quell- 
ing a mutiny; so that Sylla, upon his 
return, found no equal, but one after 
another, seduced, or destroyed, the ar- 
mies sent against him. When resis- 
tance ceased, he entered the city, and 
immediately published,that those who 
expected pardon for their late offences 
should gain it by destroying the ene- 
mies of the State. Great numbers 
thus perished, and nothing was to be 
found in every place, but menaces, dis- 
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trust and treachery. Eight thousand 
who had escaped the general carnage, 
offered themselves to the conqueror at 
>ome, who ordered them to be confin- 
ed in alarge house, and their slain : 
while he, at the same time, convoked 
the senate, and harangued them with 
creat fluency, upon his past exploits. 
He now gave orders, that the people 
should create a dictator, adding a re- 
quest, that they would choose himself. 
This unlimited office he exercised 
three years, without control, and then, 
to the astonishment of all mankind, 
resigned it of his own accord. He re- 
tired to his country seat, where, for a 
short time, he wallowed in the most 
debasing voluptuousness, and soon 
died of a loathsome disease. 

In the year 78 B. C. the republic 
was freed from the tvrany of Sylla, by 
the death of that odious tyrant. But 
two men, of far more extensive views 
and refined ambition than either Sylla 
or Marius, were already prepared to 
run the same race. By various arts 
as well as by great abilities, Cneius 
Pompey, surnamed, ‘he Great, had be- 
come the most popular man in Rome, 
and was considered as the greatest 
commander in the republic. Crassus 
possessed that authority and influence, 
Which great eloquence and immense 
wealth, combining with all the wiles 
of ambition, could procure. He was 
the richest man in Rome. 

While Pompey, who warmly es- 
poused the Marian faction, strove to 
gain the favor of the people, by abro- 
gating many of the tyrannical laws of 
Sylla, Crassus employed his amazing 
Wealth in donations, distributions 
of corm among the poor, in public 
feasts and entertainments: and it is 
said, that he supported, at his own 
private expense, the greatest part of 
the citizens, for several months: ex- 
penditures sufficient to have exhaust- 
ed the treasures of the greatest 
princes. In the progress of their con- 
tests for power, their animosities 
broke forth on every occasion, in op- 
Position more or less direct, and by 
means more or less violent. 

At this period, while the destinies 
of Rome seemed to hang in doubtful 
suspense, three characters appeared of 
Very different complexions, but equal- 
Y extraordinary,equally to be remem- 
bered, but With very different emo- 
Hons in posterity ; Catiline, Cicero 
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and Cresar. Oneof these men procur- 
ed for himself immortal fame by his 
atrocious vilany ; one, by his unrivall- 
ed eloquence; and one, by his ambi- 
tion, bravery and good fortune. 
Julius Cresar may be regarded as 
the greatest of the Roman command- 


ers. In him the military genius of 


tome displayed its utmost strength 
and perfection. But, as yet, he was 
not known in that group of great 
characters and personages, who, now 
inflamed with ambition, were prepar- 
ing to carve and divide the world 
among them. Lucius Catiline is al- 
lowed by all writers to have possessed 
every quality of a great man, but in- 
tegrity and virtue; instead of which, 
he held every principle, and practised 
every vice, which could form a most 
infamous, atrocious and abandoned 
Villain. Possessed of a body and 
mind equally strong and vigorous, he 
was bold, enterprising and = indus- 
trious. He hesitated at no cruelty to 
gratify his revenge: he abstained from 
no crime, which could subserve his 
pleasures: he valued no labor or peril 
to gratify his ambition. Catiline per- 
ceiving himself not among the most 
favored rivals, who were courting the 
mistress of the world, determined on 
getting her into his possession by vio- 
lence. His end was the same as theirs ; 
but his means were more unwarranta- 
ble. Tle planned and organized one 
of the deepest, most extensive and 
daring conspiracies, recorded in his- 
tory. The leading objects of* his con- 
spiracy were, to put out of the way 
by one general massacre,ail who would 
be likely to oppose his measures; to 
pillage the citv of Rome: to seize all 
public treasures, arsenals and stores ; 
to establish a despotic government ; to 
revolutionize the whole republic; and 
to accomplish all these measures by an 
armed force. 

This sanguinary plot was detected 
and crushed by Cicero, the great and 


justly celebrated orator of Rome. The 


accomplices of Catiline were seized, 
and put to death: and twelve thous- 
and men was encountered, defeated 
and slain. 


ee 


As charity requires forgetfulness of 
evil deeds, so patience requires the for- 
cetfulness of evil accidents. 
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THE TRAVELER'S SONG. 


BY Mis. IEMANS. 


Father, guide me! Day declines, 
Hollow winds are in the pines ; 
Darkly waves each giant bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow ; 
Hush’d is now the convent’s bell, 
Which erewhile with breezy swell 
From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sunset shore. 
Now the sailor’s vesper hymn 
Dies away. 
Father ! in the forest dim, 
Be my stay ! 


In the low and shivering thrill 

Of the leaves that late hung still ; 

In the dull and muffled tone 

Of the sea-wave’s distant moan ; 

In the deep tints of the sky, 

There are signs tempest nigh. 

Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk around. 

Father ! through the storm and shade 
O’er the wild, 

Oh! be Zhou the lone one’s aid— 
Save thy child! 


Many a swift and sounding plume 

Homewards, through the boding gloom, 

O’er my way hath flitted fast, 

Since the farewell sunbeam pass’d 

From the chesnut’s ruddy bark, 

And the pools now lone and dark, 

Where the wakening night winds sigh 

Through the long reeds mournfully. 

Homeward, homeward, all things haste— 
God of might ! 

Shield the homeless ’midst the waste, 
Be his light ! 


In his distant cradle nest, 

Now my babe is laid to rest ; 
Beautiful his slumber seems 
With a glow of heavenly dreams, 
Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 
Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 
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Where his mother bends to pray, 

For the loved and far away. 

Father ! guard that household bower, 
Hear that prayer ! 

Back through thine all-guiding power, 
Lead me there ! 


Darker, wilder, grows the night— 

Not a star sends quivering light 

Through the massy arch of shade 

By the stern old forest made. 

Thou ! to whose unslumbering eyes 

All my pathway open lies, 

By thy Son, who knew distress 

In the lonely wilderness, 

Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 

Father ! through the time of dread, 
Save, oh ! save ! 





VaeE——_—  —-  — 


CHOCORUA’S CURSE. 


The rocky country of Stafford, New 
Hampsheir, is remarkable for its wild 
and broken scenery. tanges of hills 
towering one above another, as if eager 
to look» upon the beautiful country, 
which afar off lies sleeping in the em- 
brace of heaven; precipices, from 
which the young eagles take their 
flight to the sun: dells rugged and 
tangled as the dominions of Roderick 
Vich Alpine, and ravines dark and deep 
enough for the death scene of a bandit, 
form the magnificent characteristics of 
this picturesque region. 

A high precipice, called Chocorua’s 
Cliff, is rendered peculiarly interesting 
by a legend which tradition has scarce- 
ly saved from utter oblivion. Had it 
been in Scotland, perhaps the genius 
of Sir Walter would have hallowed it, 
and Americans would have crowded 
there to kindle fancy on the altar ot 
memory. Being in ‘the midst of our 
own romantic scenery, it is little known 
and less visited: for the vicinity is as 
yet untraversed by ‘ail-roads or canals. 
and no “Mountain House,” perched 
on these tremendous battlements, al- 
lures the traveller hither to mock the 
majesty of nature with the insipidities 
of fashion. Our distinguished artist, 
Mr. Cole, found the sunshine and the 
winds sleeping upon it in solitude and 
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secrecy ; and his pencil has brought it 
before us in its stern repose. 

In olden time, when Goffe and 
Whalley passed for wizzards and 
mountain spirits among the supersti- 
tious, the vicinity of the spot we have 
been describing was occupied by a 
very small colony, which, either from 
discontent or enterprise, had retired 
into this remote part of New Hamp- 
shire. Most of them were ordinary 
men, led to this independent mode of 
life from an impatience of restraint, 
which as frequently accompanies vul- 
var obstinacy as generous pride. But 
there was one master spirit among 
them, who was capable of a higher 
destiny than he ever fulfilled. The 
consciousness Of this had stamped 
something of proud humility on the 
face of Cornelius Campbell; some- 
thing of ahaughty spirit strongly eurb- 
ed by circumstances he could not con- 
trol, and at which he scorned to mur- 
mur. He assumed no superiority ; but 
unconsciously he threw around him 
the spell of intellect, and his compan- 
ions felt, they knew not why, that he 
was “among them, but not of them.” 
His stature was gigantic, and he had 
the bold, quick tread of one who had 
wandered frequently and _ fearlessly 
among the terrible hiding-places of 
nature. IHLlis voice was harsh, but his 
whole countenence possessed singular 
capabilities for tenderness of expres- 
sion; and sometimes, under the gentle 
influence of domestic excitement, his 
hard features would be rapidly lighted 
up, seeming like the sunshine flying 
over the shaded fields in an April day. 

His companion was one peculiarly 
calculated to excite and retain the 
deep, strong energies of manly love. 
She had possessed extraordinary beau- 
ty; and had, in the full maturity of an 
excellent judgment, relinquished sevy- 
eral splendid alliances, and incurred 
her father’s displeasure, for the sake of 
Cornelius Campbell. Had_ political 
circumstances proved favorable, his 
talents and ambition would unques- 
onably have worked out a path to 
emolumentand fame; but he had beena 
zealous and active enemy of the Stu- 
arts, and the restoration of Charles the 
Second was the death-warrant of his 
hopes. Immediate flight became neces- 
‘ary, and America was the chosen place 
of refuge. His adherence to Crom- 
Well’s party was not occasioned by 
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religious sympathy, but by political 
views, too liberal and phiiosophical for 
the state of the peopie; therefore Cor- 
nelius Campbell was no favorite with 
our forefathers, and being of a proud 
nature, he withdrew with his family 
to the solitary place we have men- 
tioned. 

It seemed a hard fate for one who 
had from childhood been accustomed 
to indulgence and admiration, yet Mrs. 
Campbell enjoyed more than she had 
done in her days of splendor; so much 
deeper are the sources of happiness than 
those of gaitey. Even her face had 
suffered little from time and hardship. 
The bloom on her cheek, which in 
youth had been like the sweet-pea 
blossom, that most feminine of all 
flowers, had, it is true, somewhat fad- 
ed; but her rich, intellectual expres- 
sion, did but receive additional majesty 
from years; and the exercise of quiet 
domestic love, which, where it is suf- 
fered to exist, always deepens and 
brightens with time, had given a bland 
and placid expression, which might 
well have atoned for the absence of 
more striking beauty. ‘To such a wo- 
man as Caroline Campbell, of what 
use would have been some modern 
doctrines of equality and independ- 
ence ? 

With a mind sufficiently cultivated 
to appreciate and enjoy her husband’s 
intellectual energies, she had a heart 
that could not have found another 
home. The bird will drop into its nest 
though the treasures of earth and sky 
are open. To have proved marriage a 
tyranny, and domestic life a thraldom, 
would have affected Caroline Campbell 
as little, as to be told that the pure, 
sweet atmosphere she breathed, was 
pressing upon her so many pounds to 
every square inch! Over such a heart, 
and such a soul, external circumstan- 
ces have little power; all worldly in- 
terest was concentrated in her husband 
and babes, and her spirit was satisfied 
with that inexhaustible fountain of joy 
which nature gives, and God has 
blessed. 

A small settlement, in such a remote 
place, was of course subject to incon- 
venience and occasional — suffering. 
From the Indians they received neither 
injury nor insult. No cause of «uar- 
rel had ever arisen; and, although 
their frequent visits were sometimes 
troublesome, they never had given in- 
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dications of jealousy or malice. Cho- 
corua was a prophet among them, and 
as such an object of peculiar respect. 
He had amind which education and 
motive would have nerved with giant 
strength; but growing up in savage 
freedom, it w asted itself in dark, tierce, 
ungovernable passions. There was 
something fearful in the quiet haughti- 
ness of his lip—it seemed so like slumn- 
bering power, too proud to be lightly 
roused, and too implacable to sleep 
again. In his small, black, fiery eye, 
expression lay coiled up like a beauti- 
ful snake. The white people knew 
that his hatred would be terrible; but 
they had never provoked it, and even 
the children became too much accus- 
tomed to him to fear him. 

Chocorua had a son, about nine years 
old, to whom Caroline Campbell had 
Occ asionally made such gaudy presents 
as were likely to attract his savage 
fancy. This won the child’s affections, 
so that he became a familiar visitaunt, 
almost an inmate of their dwelling ; 
and being unrestrained by the courte- 
sies of civilized life, he would inspect 
everything, and taste of everything 
which came in his way. Some poison, 
prepared for a mischievous fox, which 
had long troubled the little settle- 
ment, was discovered and drunk by 
the Indian boy: and he went home to 
his father to re ken and die. From 
that moment jealousy and hatred took 
possession of Chocorua’s soul. Ile 
never told his suspicions—he brooded 
over them in secret, to nourish the 
deadly revenge he contemplated 
against Cornelius Campbell. 

The story of Indian animosity is 
always the same. Cornelius Campbell 
left his hut for the fields early one 
bright balmy morning in June. — Still 
a lover, though ten years a husband, 
his last look was turned towards his 
Wife, answering her parting smile— 
his last action a kiss for each of his 
children. When he returned to din- 
ner, they were dead—all dead! and 
their distigured bodies too cruelly 
showed that an Indian’s hand had done 
the work! 

In such a mind grief, like all other 
emations, was tempestuous. Home 
had been to him the only verdant spot 
in the wide desert of life. In his wife 
and children he had garnered up all 
his heart; and now they were torn 
trom him, the remembrance of their 
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love clung to him like the death-grap- 
ple of a drowning man, sinking “him 
down, down, into darkness and ‘death. 
This was followed by a calm a thous- 
and times more terrible—the creeping 
agony of dispair, that brings with it 
no power of resistance. 


‘It was as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around him steal.” 


Such, for many days, was the state 
of Cornelius C ‘ampbell. Those who 
knew and reverenced him, feared that 
the spark of reason was extinguished. 
But it rekindled again, and with it 

came a wild, demoniac spirit of re- 
venge. The death-groan of Chocorua 
would make him smile in his dreams: 
and when he waked, death seemed too 
pitiful a vengeance for the anguish 
that was e ating into his very soul. 

Chocorua’s brethren were absent on 
a hunting expedition at the time he 
committed the murder; and those 
who watched his movements observed 
that he frequently climbed the high 
precipice, which afterward took his 
name, probably looking out for indica- 
tions of their return. 

Ilere Cornelius Campbell resolved 
to effect his deadly purpose. <A party 
was formed under his guidance, to cut 
off all chance of retreat, and the dark- 
minded prophet was to be hunted like 
a wild beast to his lair. 

The morning sun had scarce cleared 
away the fogs ‘when Chocorua dee 
at a loud voice from beneath the 
precipice, commanding him to throw 
himself into the deep abyss below. 
He knew the voice of his enemy, and 
replied with an Indian’s calmness. 
* The Great Spirit gave life to Choco- 
rua; and Chocorua will not throw it 
away at the command of a white man.’ 

“Then hear the Great Spirit speak 
in the white man’s thunder !” exclam- 
ed Cornelius Campbell, as he pointed 
his gun to the precipice. Chocorua. 
though fierce and fearless asa panther, 
had never overcome his dread of fire- 
arms. He placed his hand upon his 
ears to shut out the stunning report: 
the next moment the blood ebbed 
from his neck, and he reeled fearful- 
ly on the edge of the precipice. But 
he recovered himself, and, raising 
himself on his hands, he spoke in a 
loud voice, that grew more ‘terrific as 
its huskienss increased. ‘A curse 
upon ye, white men! May the Great 
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Spirit curse ye when he speaks in the 
clouds,and his words are fire! Choco- 
rua had a son—and ye killed him 
while the sky looked bright! Lightn- 
ing blast your crops ! Wind and fire 
destroy your dwellings! The Evil 
Spirit breathe death upon your cattle ! 
Your graves lie in the war ‘path of the 
Indian! Panthers howl, aad wolves 
fatten on your bones ! Chocorua goes 
to the Great Spirit—his curse stays 
with the white man ! 

Tiie prophet sank upon the ground, 
still uttering inaudible curses—and 
they left his bones to whiten in the sun. 
But his curse rested upon the settle- 
ment. The tomahawk and scalping 
knife were busy among them, the 
winds tore up trees and hurled them 
at the dwellings, their crops were 
blasted, their attle died, and sickness 
came upon their strongest men. At 
last the remnant of them departed 
from the fatal spot to mingle with 
more populous and prosperous colon- 
ies. Cornelius Campbell became a 
hermit, seldom seeking or seeing his 
fellow men; and two years after he 
was found dead in his hut. 
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HOW HE SPENT HIS MONEY. 


A marked instance in which ‘ a fool 
and his money soon parted” has lately 
reached its culmination in New York. 
A young man named Buttle came to 
his majority about two years since, 
his twenty-tirst birthday bringing him 
into control of a fortune of $2: 50,000. 
He soon married a Southern lady, 
Who, it would seem, had to an uncom- 
mon degree of weaknesses peculiarly 
pertaining to Southern women—fond- 
ness for jewelry and dress—for she 
permitted her husband to load her 
down, in their first year of married 
life, with $30,000 in diamonds, and 
also sported a $6,000 ward-robe. This 
spendthrift took very expensive rooms 
at the Fifth Avenue hotel, drove his 

fast horses, and the two dev oted their 
time to cutting aswell generally. He, 
a gambled in Wallstreet. On the 
slack F riday he lost $30,000,and the ex- 
penses the first year of himself and wite 
Were some 860,000. Becoming rapid- 
ly impecunious he sold his horses, and 
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changed his boarding place, going " 
the Gilsey House where he forged ¢ 
draft in payment of his board, was 
detected and arrested. His friends 

‘asting about, to help him out, dis- 
covered that he had sold for less than 
half their cost his wife’s diamonds 
back to the jeweler of whom they 
were purchased, that he lost that mon- 
ey in three days in stocks, and that he 
secretly pawned his wife’s wardrobe, 
and was not only a forger but a beg- 
gar; the only son of one of the old- 
style merchant princes who had _bat- 
tled the world suce essfully, and died 
in the delusion that his son would not 
be forced to work for a living. 

The wife, it is said, was ignorant of 
the condition of things until the arrest 
of her husband as a forger. 


eu) <<>> Cee —————S 


FLOWER GIRL OF WYOMING. 


Jonathan Sturges, Esq., of New 
York, is the proprietor of what we 
have always considered a picture of 
surpassing beauty and excellence. — It 
was painted by the distinguished Ing- 
ham, and is the portrait of a Flower 
Girl, who seemed to be standing on 
the threshold of some village mansion, 
holding in her right hi ind a small 

earthen pot containiug a rare plant, 
while { from her left arm is hanging a 
basket full to overflowing of Ameri- 
can flowers. Through the open door 
we have a glimpse of the country, 
from which we gather the idea that 
summer is in its prime. The bewitch- 
ing creature makes her appearance 
dressed in a neat but simple drab- 
colored gown, and wearing upon her 
head a common black hood, as if con- 
scious of the fact that the sunlight of 
her countenance and the beauty and 
fragrance of the tlowers would mon- 
opilize all the attention of those whom 
she might meet. But she has a sub- 
stantial reason for thus making her 
appearance; for she has evidently 
spent a goodly portion of the morning 
among the roses and sweet-brier bush- 
es of her father’s garden, and she 
would not spoil the muslin dress which 
she lately received as a birth-day pres- 
ent from her kind mother. And, be- 
sides, just as soon as the beautiful 
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creature has sold that basket of flow- 

ers, it is her intention to enjoy a ram- 

ble over the hills after a lot of wild 

flowers for her own particular benefit. 
When we first fixed our gaze upon 

this flower-queen, we were immedi- 

ately reminded of the following pas- 

sage by Wordsworth, which, with the 

single exception of the * dusky hair,” 

is a perfect description : 

‘‘ She was a phantom of light, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Like twilight’s too her desky hair: 

But all things else about her dawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn, 

A dancing shape, and image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay.’ 


But the irresistible charmer has now 
made a pause, and, without uttering a 
word is commanding us to purchase 
the flowers. The language of those 
mild blue eves, opening upon us with 
a look made of all ‘sweet accord,” 
and the marvelous beauty of her brow, 
her flaxen hair and rose-like lips, were 
enough to transform even a stoic into 
a worshipper of woman. Ie who 
would bargain with this fair merchant 
must speak quickly, for she will not 
brook an admiring gaze but a moment 
longer; she is impatient to be away 
under the open sky, where she may 
sing a loud, clear song with the lark 
that will be her only companion over 
the fields. 

Connected with this picture of the 
Fiower Girl is the following romantic, 
but really authentic story: Many years 
ago a gentleman from Engk ud was 
traveling at his leisure, in the coaches 
of the United States mail, down the 
charming valley of Wyoming, and on 
a certain occasion chanced to tarry for 
a short time in the village of that 
name. It was mid-summer, and while 
enjoying his after -dinner cigar on the 
portico “of the tavern, a young girl 
suddenly made her appearance, offer- 
ing for sale, in the innocence and 
modesty of her heart, a basket of fresh 
flowers. He purchased a handsome 
bouquet, and when the coach was 
ready continued his journey. Weeks 
passed on, but whenever he wandered 
he was continually haunted by the 
surpassing loveliness of the unknown 


flower girl or Wyoming, and he soon 
found himself once more a sojourner 
in the village inn. He had by this 
time become so deeply interested jn 
the stranger girl that he made many 
inquiries about her condition, and 
found that she was the only daughter 
of poor parents. With these parents 
he finally became acquainted, and in 
process of time obtained permission to 
place the daughter at one of the prin- 
cipal female seminaries of the country. 
While she was storing her mind with 
knowledge, her benefactor was living 
in E ngland. Time passed on; he re- 
turned to Wyoming, found the rustic 
flower girl an accomplished lady, offer- 
ed her his hand in marriage, was 
accepted and married, and, after settl- 
ing a property on his American pa- 
rents, crossed the Atlantic with his 
bride, and settled in one of the pleas- 
antest vales of England, where he 
now lives inthe enjoyment of every 
thing which wealth and education cau 
afford. The picture in question is an 
actual portrait, and was taken from a 
sketch which the artist painted on the 
very day the English stranger purchas- 
ed a bouquet of the flower-girl of 
Wyoming. 
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ROBERT COLYER gave as his decided 
opinion that one of the chief duties 
which devolved upon all of us, was to 
urge young people to get married. 
He pr eached a sermon once a year up- 
on that very subject. He looked for- 

ward to the time whena good mechan- 
ic would be welcomed in the best cir- 
cles of society as freely as ministers, 
lawyers, or physicians. It was high 
time, he thought that our daughters 
should be as proud of being ~ good 
housewives as of being accomplished 
performers on the piano. He was as 
proud of the first horseshoe he made 
as of any work he had done since, and 
wished there were less «ood mechanics 
spoiled than there are now, by being 
turned into poor members of the pro- 
fessions. 
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My constant effort would be to have 
such a character that Truth could 
come into my presence—that no one 
should, for any reason, soften or sup- 
press it. 
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“T AM FOR PEACE.” 


BY WM. B. TAPPAN. 


‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousauds mourn.” 
Robert Burns. 


Whats in the warlike waving plume, | 
And in the gorgeous standard’s fold, | 
That beckon on to envied doom, 
Or glorious victory the bold ?7— 
What’s in the brazen trumpet’s bray, 
And in the spirit-stirring fife 
And thundering drum, that call away 
The generous unto deadly strife ? 


What magic’s in old Czesar’s name, 
Or his who died at Babylon, 
Or his, the chief of modern fame, 
Who thrones, like counters, lost and won; 
Yea, what’s in all the high renown 
That e’er contending legions gained, 
The greenest wreath, the proudest crown, 
That ever poet knew or feigned ? 


Compared with all the fearful guilt 

On murder stamped by righteous law, 
The countless tears, the rivers spilt 

Of blood, the crimes and woes of War ? 
Compared with that impetuous tide 

Of sin which flows in meted wrath— 
The hatred, scorn, and poisonous pride 

That surely follow battle’s path 2 


0, why should nations lifted up 

By Christian privilege, prepare 
For sister realms the bitter cup 

Whose dregs are sorrow and despair ? 
At empty Honor’s ’larum wake 

Force that for Right, could never fail— 
For fancied insult, vengeance take, 

And duel on a larger scale ? 


| 


Just God ! this is not in thy plan, 

The monstrous dogma’s not from Thee, 
That what is wrong from man to man 
In governments, may venial be. 
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Toou ever dost transgression hate 

In highest, as in humblest place— 
Nor will its penalty abate 

From parliament or populace, 


I loathe it all! and when I see 

Gay, gladsome warriors troopiog by, 
With glancing steel and bravery 

Of trump and drum, I can but sigh 
That men like children ever seem 

Still pleased and fiattered with a straw ; 
And for Fame’s splendid painted dream 

Will court the crimes and curse of War ! 


eS 


HINTS TO YOUNG HUSBANDS. 


Take a few examples. Before mar- 
riage, a young man would feel some 
delicacy about accepting an invitation 
to spend an evening where his * lady 
love” had not been invited. After 
marriage, is he always as particular ? 
During the davs of courtship, his gal- 
lantry would demand that he should 
wake mimself agreeable to her; after 
marriage, it often happens that he 
thinks more of being agreeable to him- 
self. low often it happens, that a 
married man, after having been away 
from home the live-long day, during 
which the wife has toiled at her duties, 
goes at evening again to some place of 
amusement, aud leaves her to toil on 
alone, uncherished and unhappy! 
How often it happens that her kindest 
offices pass unobserved, and unre- 
warded even by a smile, and her best 
efforts are condemned by the fault- 
finding husband! Low often it hap- 
pens, even when the evening is spent 
at home, that it is employed in silent 
reading, or some other way, that does 
not recognize the wife’s right to share 
in the enjoyments even of the fireside ! 

Look, ye husbands, fora moment, 
and remember what your wife was 
when you took her, not from conpul- 
sion, but from your own choice; a 
choice based, probably, on what you 
then considered her superiority to all 
others. She was young,-—perhaps the 
idol of her happy home; she was gay 
and blithe as the lark, and the broth- 
ers and sisters at her father’s fireside 
cherished her as an object of endear- 
ment. Yet she left all to join her des- 
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tiny with yours, to make your home 
happy, and to do all that woman’s in- 
genuity could devise to meet your 
wishes and to lhghten the burdens 
which might press upon you in your 
pilgrimage. She, of course, had her 
expectations too. She could not en- 
tertain feelings which promised so 


much, without forming some idea of 


reciprocation on your part, and she did 
expect you would, after marriage, per- 
form those kind oftices of which you 
were so lavish in the days of betroth- 
ment. She became your wife,—left 
her own home for yours,——burst as- 
sunder as it were, the bands of love 
which had bound her to her father’s 
fireside, and sought no other boon 
than your affections,—left, it may be 
the ease and delicacy of a home of in- 
dulgence ; and now, what must be 
her feelings, if she oradually awakes 

to the consciousness that you love her 
less than before,—that your evenings 
are spent abro ad, —that you only come 
home at all to satisfy the demands of 
your hunger, and to find a resting- 
place for your head when weary, ora 
nurse for your sick chamber when dis- 
eased ? 

Why did she leave the bright hearth 
of her youthful days? Why did you 
ask her to give up the enjoyments of 
her happy home ? Was it simply to 
conduce to your own comfort ? Or 
was there some understanding that 
she was to be made happy in her con- 
nection with the man she dared to 
love ? 

Nor is it a sufficient answer, that 
you give her a home,—that you feed 
and clothe her. You do this for your 
help; you would do it for any indif- 
ferent housekeeper. She is your wife, 
and unless you attend to her wants, 
and in some way answer the reasona- 
ble expectations you raised by your at- 
tentions before marriage, you need not 
wonder if she be dejected, and her 
heart sink into insensibility ; but if 
this be so, think well who is the cause 
of it. We repeat it; very few women 
make indifferent wives, whose feel- 
ings have not met with some outward 
shock by the indifference or thought- 
lessness of their husbands, It is our 
candid opinion, that, in a large major- 
ity of the instances of domestic mis- 
ery, the man is the aggressor. 


TRUE LOVE. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


Many woman suppose that they 
love their husbands when, unfortun- 
ately, they have not the beginning of 
an idea what love is. Let me explain 
it to you, my dearlady. Loving to be 
admired by aman, lovi ing to be } petted 
by him, and loving to be praised by 
him, is not loving aman. All these 
may be when a woman has no power 
of loving at all—they may be simply 
because she loves herself, and loves to 
be flattered, praised, caressed, coaxed, 
as a cat likes to be coaxed and stroked 
and fed with cream, and have a warm 
corner. 

But all this is not love. It may ex- 
ist, to be sure, where there is love; it 
generally does. But it may also exist 
where there is no love. Love, my dear 
ladies, is self-sacrifice; it is a life out 
of self and in another. Its very es- 
sence is the preferring of the comfort, 
the ease, the wishes ;jof another, to 
one’s own, for the love we bear them. 
Love is giving and not receiving. 
Love is nota sheet of blotting paper 
or a sponge, sucking in everything to 
itself; it is an outspringing fountain 
giving from itself. Love’s motto has 
been dropped i in this world as a chance 
gem of great price by the loveliest,the 
fairest, purest, strongest of lovers that 
ever trod this mortal earth, of whom 
it is recorded that he said; “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Now, in love there are ten receivers to 
one giver. There are ten persons in 
this world who like to be loved and 
love not, where there is one who 
knows how to love. That, oh my dear 
ladies, is a nobler attainment than all 
vour French and music and dancing. 
You may lose the very power of it by 
smothering it under a load of self-in- 
dulgence. By living just ‘as you are 
all wanting to live—living to be pett- 
ed, to be flattered, to. be praised, to 
have your own way, and to do only 
that which is easy and agreeable-—you 
may lose the power of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice ; you may lose the power 
of loving nobly and worthily, and be- 
come amere sheet of blotting paper 
all your life. 
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TO THE EYE: 


BY MRS. ’‘HEMANS, 


Throne of expression! whence the spirit’s 
ray 

Pours forth so oft the light of mental day, 

Where fancy’s fire, affection’s melting beam, 

Thought, genius, passion, reign in turn su- 
preme, 

And many a feeling, words can ne’er impart, 

Finds its own language to pervade the heart; 

Thy power, bright orb, what bosom hath not 
felt, 

To thrill, to thrill, to rouse, to fascinate, to 
melt ? 

And by some spell of undefined control, 

With magnet-influence touch the secret soul ! 


Light of the features! in the morn of youth 

Thy glance is nature, and thy language, 
truth ; 

And ere the world, with all-corrupting sway, 

Hath taught e’en thee to flatter and betray, 

Th’ ingenuous heart forbids thee to reveal, 

Or speak one thought, that interest would 
conceal ; 

While yet thou seem’st the cloudless mirror, 
given 

But to reflect the purity of heaven ; 

Oh! then how lovely, there unveiled to 
trace 

Th’ unsullied brightness of each mental 
grace ! 

When genius lends thee all his living light, 

Where the full beams of intellect unite, 

When love illumes thee with his varying ray, 

Where trembling Hope and tearful Rapture 
play, ; 

Or Pity’s melting cloud thy beam subdues, 

Tempering its lustre with a vale of dews ; 

Still does thy power, whose all-commanding 


spell 
Can pierce the mazes of the soul so well, 


Bid some new feeling to existence start, 
From its deep slumbers in the inmost heart. 


And oh! when thought, in ecstasy sublime, 


That soars triumphant o’er the bounds of 
time 
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Fires thy keen glance with inspiration’s 


blaze, 
The light of heaven, the hope of nobler days, 


(As glorious dreams, for utterrance far too 
high, 
Flash through the mist of dim mortality ;) 


Who does not own that through thy lightning 
beams 

A flame unquenchable, unearthyly, streams ? 

That pure, though captive effluence of the 
sky, 

That vestal-ray, the spark that cannot die ! 


—_——_—-  — — | oe—_-— 


STORY OF A DOG. 


e 

‘* Pat” is just one of the greatest 
dogs out; strong as a lion, but gentle 
as a lamb. He leaves nothing alive 
upon which he is fairly “ set ” but he 
would. not ruffle the feathers of the 
smallest chicken, unbidden, for his 
right paw. He will drag the children 
in acart,as long as he can drag him- 
self, and never utter a word of com- 
plaint ; but woe betide the being who 
comes within his reach when duty 
calls him to a sterner mood. A very 
useful dog is “ Pat” too. He will 
“ carry and fetch” any thing intrust- 
ed to him, and makes himself very 
generally useful in the way of errand 
going. He divides his time between 
one of our neighbors on a farm a 
mile off, and saves many a journey 
back and forth, of those who would 
make more fuss about it. The other 
day he was sent tothe farm with a 
basket, for eggs. 

It was observed that he did not come 
back so promptly as usual, but the cir- 
cumstances excited no special atten- 
tion. He camein at last looking as 
though nothing at all had happened. 
He was glad to see the folks, and ap- 
peared very much at his ease, and per- 
fectly satisfied with himself, with no 
goadings of conscience to mar his hap- 
piness. Inthe midst of his apparent 
happinness, however, he was inter- 
rupted with the inquiry, ‘‘ Pat, where 
are your eggs ?” His tail fell about 
sixty degrees instantly, and with a 
look perfectly intelligible, he turned 
and was off. Going toa pile of tim- 
ber not far away, he fouud his basket 
of eggs and bringing them home,made 
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the best apology a dog could make,and 
gave them into the hands of his miss- 
tress, On inquiry, it was ascertained 
that on his way home he met some 
other dogs, and feeling a little social, 
he put his eggs in asafe place, and 
stopped for a social chat with his 
friends, and finally went home, for- 
getting to take his eggs along. We 
believe this is the first instance in 
which a dog has been shown to have 
forgotten anything. 


—_— ss a 


THE MISCELLANY. 


We shall not publish the May and 
June numbers of the MIscELLANY. 
Thosejwho paid fora year, beginning 
with July last, will receive the July 
and August numbers in place of May 
and June. Those who paid from Jan- 
uary 1872 to December will receive 
January and Iebruary 1873 in place of 
May and June. We have skipped 
May and June to give us a little rest, 
and enable us to travel and make col- 
lections. We have a great amount 
due us on the MisceLLANy which 
should have been paid long before 
this. We find our subscribers very 
ready to pay us when we call on 
them; they generally are honest and 
intend to pay; but seem to dread to 
Write a letter. We hope however all 
who owe us will send the pay at once, 
by letter, as weshall be obliged to 
charge from 25 to 450 cents extra to 
those on whom we call in person; to 
pay the extra expenses. 

Hereafter the MisceLLany will be 
published for $1,00 a year strictly in 
advance. We have reduced the price 
to a dollar calculating that we can 
doubie our list of subscribers by it. 
We shall allow under this new ar- 
rangement 25 cents commission for 
ach new subscriber. 

Those who owe will be expected to 
pay us what they ought to have paid 
before this. 

Direct letters to J. K. Wellman, 
Adrian, Mich. 


rr 


THe Last French paper states, 
among its anecdotes, that a well pre- 
served widow in Paris, recently mar- 
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ried a youthful poet. After the wed. 
ding she took him aside, and in aq 
penitential tone, begged his forgive. 
ness for having deceived him in de. 
claring that her income amounted to 
two thousand dollars a year. “ And 
you havi’t it ?” asked to poet—adding, 
after a moment, ** well, its no conse- 
quence—don’t trouble yourself about 
such atrifle!”’  ‘ But, you misunder- 
stand me,” said the bride. “I only 
misstated the amount—it is twenty 
thousand!” The account states that 
the the poet pardoned her, the other 
way, With equal facility ! 
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SIR MATTHEW HALE, 


It is related of the eminent and virtuous 
Sir Matthew Hale, that in early life he was 
found of company, and fell into many levi- 
ties and extravagancies. But this propen- 
sity acd conduct were corrected by a circum- 
stance, that made a considerable impression 
on his mind during the rest of his life. Being 
one day in company with other young men, 
one of the party, through excess of wine, fell 
down, apparently dead at their feet. Young 
Hale was so affected on this occasion, that 
he immediately retired to another room ; and 
shutting the door, fell onj his knees, and 
prayed earnestly to God, that his friend 
might be restored to life and that he himself 
might be pardoned for having given counte- 
nance to so much excess. At the same time 
he made a solemn vow that he would never 
again keep company in that manner, nor 
‘drink a health” while he lived. His friend 
recovered, and Hale religiously observed his 
vow. After this event, there was an entire 
change in his disposition ; he forsook all dis- 
sipated company, and was careful to divide 
his time between the duties of religion, and 
the studies of his profession. He became re- 
markable for a grave and exemplary deport- 
ment, great moderation of temper, and a re- 
ligious tenderness of spirit ; and these vir- 
tues appear to have accompanied him all 
through his life. He continued to enjoy the 
free use of his reason and senses to the latest 
moment, a favor he had often earnestly 
prayed for, and when as he drew near the 
end, his voice was so sink that he could not 
be heard, his friends perceived, by the almost 
constant lifting up of his eyes and hands,that 
he was still aspiring after that blessed state 
of which he was now to be speedily pos- 
sessed. He had no struggles, nor seemed to 
be in any pangs, breathing out his righteous- 
ness and pious peace, 
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